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“APPRECIATION CANNOT 
BE TAUGHT” 


A PEDAGOGICAL idea which seems to have 
had considerable currency of late years is 
that ‘‘appreciation taught.’’ 
This idea has been most conspicuously ap- 
plied to classes in literature in elementary 
and secondary schools. It has been publi- 
cized by an oft-repeated slogan: ‘‘Appre- 
taught, but must be 


cannot be 


ciation cannot be 
caught.’’ 

One of the most prominent advocates of 
Progressive education has gone on reeord! 
with an explanation of how poetry should 


be handled in the classroom: 


I as teacher cannot hand over appreciation to 
John, nor tell it to him, nor can I compel him to 
He must in his own mind and heart see 
something in the poem that calls out in him ap- 
He must first respond 


get it. 


proval and appreciation. 
that way before he ean learn appreciation. 
ing here is, in fact, the felt appreciation so staying 


Learn- 


1W. H. Kilpatrick, ‘‘ The Case for Progressivism 
in Edueation,’’ The Journal of the NEA, 30: 8: 
231, November, 1941. 


By 
LOUIS FOLEY 
WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, 
KALAMAZOO 


with John as to get into his mind and character 
and thence come out appropriately into his subse- 
quent life... . 

[I cannot give John an idea, no matter how skill- 
ful I am with He and I 
talk, but he has to respond out of his own mind 


with the appropriate idea as his own personal in- 


words. may read may 


sight. He has to see it himself; something has to 
click inside him; the idea has to come from within, 
with a certain degree of personal creative insight, 
as his response to the problematic situation. Other- 
wise he hasn’t it, even though he may fool himself 


and us by using the appropriate words. 


Now it seems to some of us, as we read 
the statements just quoted, that they tend 
only to make the whole matter confused 
and of 


truth are so woven in with arbitrary as- 


obscure. Elements indisputable 
sumptions that these different strands are 
to We 


pause here, however, for enough analysis to 


not always easy separate. may 

clarify some of the elements involved. 
Since the tone-quality of words is ex- 

tremely important in poetry, as well as in 
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any discussion having to do with literature, 
it is not altogether irrelevant to be aware 
of the way the question is begged in the 
beginning by the expression “‘hand over’’; 
to the idea of giving, it adds the implication 
of something ready-made, lifeless, not a 
part of either teacher or pupil. If ‘‘I,”’ 
the teacher, no matter how skillful, cannot 
vive the pupil an idea ‘‘ with words,’’ then 
how could the poet himself give the idea to 
me, the teacher, or All 
language is literally a gift, something given 
to us by the people among whom we grow 
up, and we are obliged at our peril to learn 
it as they mean it, not with mere whimsical 


to anyone else? 


private meanings of our own. 

As for the idea that a pupil ‘‘may fool 
himself and us by using the appropriate 
words,’’ at least it may be said that, unless 
he does use fairly appropriate words, we 
can never be sure that he has grasped an 
Moreover, we may still believe 
Learning to 


idea at all. 
in the James-Lange theory. 
express appreciation is a part of learning 
to appreciate, and the thing works both 
ways. 

But let us listen to another gentleman 
who has undertaken to explain how what 
he calls the ‘‘ereative’’ teaching of poetry 
““must’’ be done.” 

The teaching of poetry divides itself naturally 
into two areas of enterprise, each with essential 
First to be considered is 
To appreciate or com- 


conditioning validities. 
the area of appreciation. 
prehend a poem means to enter richly into the artis- 
tic experience of the poet in all the scope of its 
organic, intellectual, and emotional response. Such 
comprehension is a creative act though it may pro- 
Furthermore, comprehend- 
intellectual or 


duce nothing tangible. 
ing a need not involve any 


formal concern with its technique, prose content, 


poem 


type, moral, diction, analysis, social implications, 
ete. 

Comprehending a poem is essentially an organic 
experience, essentially a response to the poetic 
Poetic comprehension may 
But very often verbal- 


stimulus of the author. 
be verbalized or it may not. 


2Leon Mones, Educational Method, 16: 236, 


February, 1937. 
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ization has little to do with the actual experienc: 
of comprehension. The comprehension of a poem 
is sometimes an inarticulate experience in which the 
entire organism participates but in which verbalism 
may not be achieved. ... A pupil’s appraisal of 
a poem should not be in terms of formal and pre 
conceived standards of excellence established prior 
to his experience. 

In brief, the supervisor of poetry must establish 
as one of the margins of his frame the conviction 
that poetry must not be taught as a formal, verbal, 
logical experience. The supervisor of the teaching 
of poetry must plan to make of the teaching of 
poetry a psychic, elastic, free experience. .. . 

The process of creation must interest him more 
than its products. The personal satisfactions in- 
herent in creation must play a bigger part in his 
efforts than the fruits of creation. The stimulation 
of creation as a social necessity, as a guarantee of 
the constant process of social fermentation, must 


be his concern. 


Now the relationship of ideas in these 
pronouncements is surely not very clear. 
If, for instance, appreciation of a poem 
‘‘means to enter richly into the artistic 
experience of the poet in all the scope of 
its organic, intellectual, and emotional re- 
sponse,’’ how can it be that this process 
‘need not involve any intellectual or for- 
mal concern with its technique, prose con- 
tent [presumably he means its ideas], type 
[he must mean its form], moral, diction, 
analysis, social implications, ete.’’ (It 
would be interesting to know just what the 
‘“ete.’’ stands for, if anything.) Certainly 
these things were part of ‘‘the artistic ex- 
perience of the poet’’; how can we ‘‘enter 
richly’’ into that experience if we com- 
pletely ignore the elements of which it was 
composed ? 

And why the holy horror of ‘‘verbal- 
ism’’? Isn’t the poem itself actually in 
words? Let it be granted that ‘‘poetic 
comprehension may be verbalized or it may 
not,’’ but without some manifestation in 
words, how can it be proved that the com- 
prehension has really taken place? 

If, as we have here been told, ‘‘ poetry 
must not be taught as a formal, verbal, 
logical experience,’’ then evidently it must 
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be taught as something different from what 
it is, for the complete experience certainly 
includes all of those aspects. Moreover, it 
is hard to see how an ‘‘intellectual’’ re- 
sponse can be consistent with refusal to 
consider form or words. 

The eandid reader of such generaliza- 
tions cannot fail to notice the dictatorial 
style of their utterance. These people do 
not bother to give us any evidence or dem- 
onstration in support of their assertions; 
they simply lay down the law as an ipse 
dixit. So and so, they announce, must be 
done, and that is that. 

We may turn, however, to another 
writer? who has quoted the very same re- 


‘‘comprehension”’ of poetry. 


marks about 
In reply he adds: 


That’s it in a nutshell. With such sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals, pedagogical leaders 
have made a great noise in the world, won votes 
for bond issues, created vast systems, and have 
come to be writ down as learned scientists. If 
one may digress long enough to translate the fore- 
going quotation into simple language, it seems to 
mean that the student’s response to poetry should 
be about equivalent to the emotion that comes from 
being tickled on the ear with a feather, and it 
shows how simple and easy poetry can be if we do 
not confuse ourselves and our students with learn- 
ing. Before such ideas and such jargon, sincere 
advocates of learning sometimes retreat in despair. 
It is hard to present the cause of the humanities 
to those high priests of our educational system 
because, having received a pentecostal gift of 
tongues, they meet our reasoning with the language 
of Babel. The humanities may have cause to 
thank the gods of reason for protecting them from 
any temptation to imitate the mysteries of the edu- 
cationists. Already the weakness of their armor is 
apparent. The arrow of destruction is being aimed 
at those specialists who for a time confounded the 
public with their pseudo-science and took refuge 
from attack in mumbo-jumbo. 


For the purpose of an unassuming dem- 
onstration of what may be required in order 
to approach a satisfactory comprehension 

3 Louis B. Wright, ‘‘ The Retreat of the Humani- 
ties’? (Phi Beta Kappa address at Berkeley, Calif., 
April 22, 1938), The English Journal (College 
Ed.), 28: 12f. 
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or appreciation of a poem, we might con- 
sider one with which most people become 
familiar in high school, ‘‘The Chambered 
Nautilus. 
nary intelligence is capable of understand- 


’? Probably any person of ordi- 


ing everything of importance in this poem. 
Yet it can hardly mean much to a reader 
who comes to it without some acquaintance 
with the realms of knowledge, tradition, 
observation, and reflection which it largely 
takes for granted. 

Consciously or unconsciously, everything 
that is written is addressed to some sort of 
audience. 
ing a special effort to reach a particular 


So long as a writer is not mak- 


class of people, surely he will have a nat- 
ural tendeney to address readers suppos- 
edly like himself. In fact, this poem ap- 
pears to be the refined and harmonized 
record of the poet’s train of thought which 
was set in motion by the sight of a nautilus 
shell. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes could not have 
seen in this shell what he did see there, and 
it could not have aroused such associations 
in his mind, if he had not brought to its 
contemplation the kind of 
which he possessed. One sees with what one 
has to see with; one’s observation, like one’s 


background 


reading, is conditioned by the whole of 
one’s past experience. 
physician, a specialist in anatomy, well pre- 
pared by scientific study both in this ecoun- 
try and in Europe. Before this professional 
training he had had substantial instruction 
in the classics, so that classical mythology, 
the thought and symbolism of 
peoples, were thoroughly familiar to him. 
But Holmes 
His was an extremely well-adjusted per- 
sonality, he was responsive to all manner 
of impressions, and he had the intelligence 
to perceive relationships which are not ob- 
vious and do not suggest themselves to the 
careless and unreflective. He lived to the 
age of eighty-five. When he 
poem, he was nearly fifty, evidently quite 


Now Holmes was a 


ancient 


yas no mere bookish scholar. 


wrote this 











mature. In view of his life as a whole, 
however, certainly he was not beyond the 
beginning of middle age, but possessed his 
faculties at their ripened best. 

From what Holmes says in ‘‘The Auto- 
we know that 


’ 


erat of the Breakfast Table,’ 
this poem was inspired by seeing the cross 
section of a nautilus shell. It is written as 
if the poet were looking at the shell as he 
wrote. In presenting the poem to a class of 
students, a teacher might well begin by 
exhibiting just such a ecross-sectioned shell. 
A well-equipped biology department will 
have one available, or satisfactory pictures 
may be found in books.* In fact, we have 
access to beautiful color pictures of the 
living animal as additional aids. Yet this 
mere physical presentation is not enough. 
The students need also considerable infor- 
mation which they could hardly be trusted 
to guess. 

The nautilus is the only surviving mem- 
ber of a genus once very abundant. Fossil 
forms of more than 300 extinct species are 
counted as its relatives. Among the best 
known of these are the well-preserved fos- 
sils of the ‘‘ram’s horn’’ cephalopod, some- 
what like the nautilus, which flourished 150 
million years ago. In this whole class of 
animals, known as the cephalopods or 
‘‘head-footed’’ creatures, the majority of 
those possessing shells are now extinct. 
The nautilus, then, differs conspicuously 
from other existing cephalopods or euttle- 
fish by having a shell, within the outermost 
chamber of which it lives. As it grows, this 
shell is increased spirally, but as the animal 
periodically draws itself onward and closes 
a door behind it, the spiral forms a series 
of ehambers, in which the original cell 
remains at the very center. 

The chambers are connected by a tube 
ealled the siphuncle. The outer chamber, 


4For example, ‘‘Shells of Land and Water,’’ 
by F. C. Baker, Chicago: A. W. Mumford, 1903, 
p. 133. 

» National Geographic Magazine, 68: 2: 196 
(Plate IV), August, 1935. 
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which contains the animal, is called the 
living chamber. A secretion of nitrogen 
gas passes into the empty chambers through 
the connecting tube. This gives buoyancy 
to the shell, and enables the animal to swim 
about more freely. 

The head is surrounded by a eirele of 
eight or ten arms or tentacles which act as 
both arms and feet. As in vertebrate ani- 
mals, the brain is protected by a eartilagi- 
nous box. This creature is not to be 
thought of as belonging to a low order of 
life. It has a wonderfully developed eye, 
and its nervous system is very complex. 
This survivor from early geologic ages 
swims about near the floor of the ocean, 
hunting shrimp or other bottom creatures. 
Sometimes it turns itself upside down and 
walks about, using its tentacles as feet. 

In normal times, native fishermen of the 
Philippines and the Netherlands Indies ex- 
port the nautilus shells to China, where 
they are made into mother-of-pearl orna- 
ments. 

As a_ well-trained biologist, naturally 
Holmes was better acquainted with the 
physical nature of the nautilus than most 
of us have any hope of ever being. All 
that, however, was only part of what its 
shell suggested to his mind, for he was no 
less aware of its classical connotations. The 
very name of this creature connects it with 
the lore of the ancients. The Latin word 
nautilus, from Greek nautilos, meant ‘‘a 
sailor,’’ and of course our word nautical 
came from the same root. As attributed to 
this animal, the name implies the tradi- 
tional belief that this shellfish possessed a 
membrane which served as a sail. It was 
commonly ealled the ‘‘pearly nautilus,”’ 
because its spiral chambered shell is pearly 
on the inside. On the outside, the ex- 
quisite pearly tint is concealed by an 
exterior layer, yellowish white and brown, 
but when this is removed, there appears the 
same beautiful iridescent coloring as within. 

Pearl, or ‘‘mother-of-pearl,’’ which forms 
the lining of many kinds of seashells, is 
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one of the natural beauties that people have 
admired since the most remote antiquity. 
Prehistorie civilizations grew up near the 
seashore, and fishing is one of the very 
oldest known ways of gaining a livelihood. 
Therefore seashells have been familiar ob- 
jects as far back as we have any knowledge. 
In the earliest childhood of our race, mem- 
bers of the species that could hardly yet be 
called human, going along the shores which 
were their familiar haunts, must often have 
picked up these shells and wondered dimly 
what sort of things they were. And since 
the time of those most primitive ancestors 
of ours, all traces of whom were lost forever 
so Many ages ago, man has never ceased to 
be fascinated by the mystery of the ocean. 

The ancients had romantie and 
poetic legends and beliefs concerning the 
sea and the supposed inhabitants of its 
hidden depths. Most attractive among the 
ocean denizens were the sirens or mermaids, 


many 


who were imagined as having the heads, 
and arms of women. They were 
famous for being irresistibly enticing and 
very dangerous. Their weirdly beautiful 
singing exercised a potent charm which 
lured unwary mariners to their destruction 
on the rocks where these fair creatures 
would be sitting, combing their lovely hair. 
We may recall that Odysseus escaped them 
by filling his sailors’ ears with wax, and 
having himself lashed to the mast of his 
ship. 

The male counterparts of the mermaids 
were the tritons, who also were fishlike in 
the lower part of their bodies. The original 
sea demigod, Triton, son of Poseidon (Nep- 
tune) and Amphitrite, had as his special 
attribute a trumpet made of a conch shell, 
which he blew to raise or calm the waves. 

Here, we might say, is figured the very 
birth of poetry, which in its infaney was 
So far 
as is known, the earliest musical instru- 
ments were made from shells—not only 
trumpets but stringed instruments. Ac- 


busts, 


inseparably connected with music. 
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cording to classic legend, the first lyre was 
made of strings drawn across an open shell. 
In the poetie diction of two centuries ago, 
the word shell was used as a synonym for 
lyre; from the latter of course comes the 
term lyric which we apply to poetie expres- 
sion and which no longer necessarily con- 
notes actual musie of any kind. The ‘*Qde 
for Music’’ written by William Collins in 
1746 opens with the lines: 

When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 

While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 


Thronged around her magic cell. 


Thomas Gray, in his ‘‘Progress of Poesy,’’ 


apostrophized the ‘‘olian lyre’’ as the 


‘‘enchanting shell,’’ 
Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs. 


Surely no poetical allusion could belong 
more legitimately to the classical tradition. 
To a man of Holmes’s background of edu- 
eation, the very name of the nautilus im- 
mediately suggests thoughts of the ancient 
legends about this animal and its ocean 
wanderings. 
This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main, ... 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their stream- 


ing hair. 


Then he looks at the actual shell, which is 


cut through in eross section to show its 


inner structure. 

Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed, .. . 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 


As he studies the form of the structure, he 
imagines the life of the animal as it slowly 
built this habitation left 
until its death. 


which it never 














Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Suilt up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old 


no more, 


Continuing to contemplate the shell, the 
poet begins to see this animal’s life as sym- 
bolical, as an inspiration for the lives of 
human beings. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice 


that sings! 


Finally he interprets this symbol as a poetic 
representation of the evolution of a human 


soul. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 

sea! 

Now we may ask, in all honesty, how any 
person can be truly said to have read this 
poem, unless he be reasonably well aware 
of the thought involves. How 
can anyone really ‘‘appreciate’’ something 
Indeed, a 


which it 
” 
which he does not understand ? 
renuine appreciation of the poem needs to 
vo somewhat farther than we have gone, 
and to take some account of its form and 


style. Appreciating any product of human 
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effort implies recognition of the kind of 

workmanship by which it was produced. 
We need not upon the official 

nomenclature of prosody, but at least one 


insist 


can perceive that those stanzas, though 
rather original in form, are smooth-flowing, 
easy, natural-seeming. One may notice the 
effectiveness of haunting phrases which say 
much in few ‘‘cold sea-maids,’’ 
‘‘dim dreaming life,’’ ‘‘sunless erypt,’’ 
‘‘silent toil,’’ ‘‘shining archway,’’ ‘‘ un- 
resting sea.’’ In keeping with the general 
skill of Holmes’s versification, there is an 
air of naturalness even in the one touch 
which might perhaps be called ‘‘poetic 
license,’’ the one syllable which seemed to 
require an accent to make sure of proper 
rhythm: wreathéd horn. Phonetically, the 
ean seareely be distinetly pro- 
nounced otherwise; such expressions as 
‘faved folk’’ or ‘‘a learned man’’ show how 
this phrase accords perfectly with the ways 


words: 


words 


of our language. 

Without recognizing facts like these, how 
can a student understand what the thing is 
all about, when he reads in the textbook 
that Holmes was a master of light verse, 
which, at least so far as form is concerned, 
is one of the most difficult kinds of poetry 
to write? If we have any faith in education 
at all, surely we must believe that young 
people are quite capable of learning to ap- 
preciate literature, but if the selections 
chosen have any depth, any content of 
abiding interest, the appreciation will not 
take place automatically. There are still 
some of us who unhesitatingly affirm, not 
only that appreciation can be taught, but 
that—if it is really to be acquired—it 
must be. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION, THE spain: ees ici 


SOCIAL SCIENCES, AND 
TOTAL WAR 


MECHANIZATION for the Army is a rela- 


The rifle and field 


tively new enterprise. 


EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 


SCHOOL OF 


artillery, the horse and the mule, have been 
supplemented if not superseded by compli- 
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cated guns, tanks, airplanes, and electrical 
communications. The Navy has long been 
dependent on machines that require time 
to construct and careful training to operate. 
The rush to provide enormous quantities of 
new machines for both the Army and the 
Navy, for land, sea, and air combat, together 
with a realization of the need for trained 
men to construct, operate, and repair them, 
has resulted in a demand for a far greater 
number of technologists than are available. 
More and more courses are called for to 
train men in various branches of engineer- 
ing. It is officially announced that liberal 
education must be suspended for the dura- 
tion to make way for the training program. 
College and university officials wait for the 
Army to tell them what to do. Public 
schools, discouraged in the original desire 
to give training in eclose-order drill, are 
throwing out courses and putting in others 
in the mad scramble to do over American 
education to help win the war. 

It will, of course, be readily admitted 
that, if every able-bodied youth is needed, 
either for the armed forees or for tech- 
nological training in constructing, operat- 
ing, and repairing the machines used by the 
armed forces, there is no argument. If the 
crisis is such that all, no matter what their 
talents, must serve in this way in order to 
overcome the enemy, then all must be so 
trained. Everything else must go by the 
board until victory is achieved. A liberal 
education will have to wait. As a tem- 
porary measure, a few institutions, not sup- 
plied with technological equipment, might 
be allowed to continue for women and for 
those young men so handicapped physi- 
cally that any service in the Army or in 
industry would be out of the question. The 
tradition of liberal culture could be thus 
tenuously maintained, and the luxury of 
its enjoyment on any large scale could be 
something to look forward to after the war 
is won. 

Such a policy is, of course, no real solu- 
tion. Merely to eliminate everything but 
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technology reveals shortsightedness and eon- 
fusion. Before throwing everything over- 
board in the panic of what is unquestionably 
a real emergency, while there is still time 
let us examine what we have that may be 
useful. Let us see what a liberal education’ 
as dispensed by our colleges is composed of, 
why the proposals to abandon it could be 
made and accepted so lightheartedly, and 
what more intelligent solutions might be 
found. 

The offerings of the liberal-arts colleges, 
besides the opportunities they provide for 
maturation amid agreeable surroundings, 
may be conveniently classified into four 
groups: natural sciences, social sciences, 
languages, and fine arts. Another group- 
ing, referred to as the humanities, is some- 
times made, which is primarily an em- 
phasis on the historical phases of one or 
more of the groups mentioned, involving a 
consideration of their theoretical or philo- 
sophical implications. 

The natural sciences are now recognized 
as of utmost importance. Of almost equal 
importance is language training. The need 
for competence in English is recognized, as 
isa knowledge of foreign languages, includ- 
ing many that have not previously been 
included in college curricula as a conse- 
quence of the wide dispersal of American 
troops, and new methods of language study 
are being developed for various purposes. 
Expression in art tends to be encouraged by 
social change, and the development of in- 
digenous art may be expected even with only 
a moderate stimulus from academic institu- 
tions, with their emphasis on the art forms 
of the past, and on critical and historical 
scholarship. 

The social sciences remain as the group of 
offerings of liberal-arts colleges which stand 
to suffer most from the current, frantic 
modifications in the educational program. 

1 See ‘‘ Edueation for War,’’ Fortune. 26, 6, 133- 
137, December, 1942; also, George Boas, ‘‘ Priori 
ties in Edueation,’’ Atlantic, 171: 1; 63-66, Janu 


uary, 1943. 
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If the trend continues, so that the result is 
their further weakening and possible elimi- 
nation from the curriculum, the result will 
be most disastrous. It is a commonplace 
that our technological development has out- 
run our ability to handle it for the best 
interests of mankind. The existence of war 
itself is ample evidence of this. The prob- 
lems of the prewar period were social, in 
the broad sense of the term, and the post- 
war period will multiply the need for people 
competent to deal with social problems. 
What then are the reasons for the strange 
blindness in our political leaders, and even 
in our educational leaders, that they do not 
the 


social sciences for our people, and for special 


recognize the need for education in 
training in these fields for the leaders of 
the future? There are several reasons for 
the relative weakness of the position of the 
social sciences, some of which undoubtedly 
are to be found in the organization of eol- 
leges and universities, and some in the di- 
visions in the ranks of the social scientists 
themselves. 

To the outsider, a college or university 
may look like one of many things, a park, 
a health resort, an expensive luxury, or the 
hope of mankind. But to those within, to 
the faculties, who are its permanent resi- 
dents, a different pattern is visible. Some- 
thing has been added. Very little has been 
written of the class cleavages within aca- 
demic institutions. A Harvard professor, 
when asked if he knew a certain professor 
in another department, replied, ‘‘Yes, but 
of course we don’t know them socially.’’ 
Every one who has been on a faculty for 
any length of time has found that a kind of 
hierarchy of excellence exists in universi- 
ties, as it does in every other community. 
There is a social stratification, perhaps not 
quite so obvious to the stranger driving 
through in an automobile as it is in some 


ce 


communities where the people who ‘‘are 


somebody’’ live in the big houses in one 


ce 


part of town, and the others live ‘‘across 
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’ But differences in prestige 
exist which are quite complicated, and quite 
important.” 

One hierarchy seems to be based on an 
aristocracy of tradition. The halo of sanc- 
tity illumines the older departments, in- 


the tracks.’ 


cluding those of philosophy, the classics, 
mathematics, and physics, and the older 
professional schools of law and medicine. 
The newer departments are at the other 
end of the prestige scale, such, for example, 
as psychology and sociology, and among 
the professional schools, education, public 
health, and home economies. By and large, 
it will be found that the social sciences are 
at the lower end of the seale and, conse- 
quently, have less influence than those de- 
partments at the upper end. 

This condition is alleviated somewhat by 
another complication of the class structure. 
Prestige status may cut across departmental 
lines to embrace individual excellence in 
one or more of the three main functions of 
university faculty members—transmission, 
research, and application. 

The transmitters are those whose func- 
tion it is to transmit the cultural heritage 
of the past to the future that learning may 
not perish from the earth. The process of 
transmitting cannot be carried on by ree- 
ords alone; for if it were, there would soon 
be no one able to read or understand the 
records. It is done by the process of 
teaching, which consists of recreating the 
thoughts and ideas of the past in the minds 
of those now living. It is somewhat the 
same function as that of the virtuoso who 
from the musical score re-creates the music 
written by the composer that those who 
hear him ean say, ‘‘Truly this is what 
Beethoven intended.’’ Such an experience 
may be artistic, or it may be intellectual. 
The mind of the learner becomes differently 
structured. Asa result, it can be said that 
he truly knows, and henceforth he will 


2See Roger G. Barker, Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 33: 6; 416-426, September, 1942. 
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think in ways he would not have thought 
The 


culture of the past has been transmitted to 


if he had not had this experience. 


him, he has re-created it and made it a part 
of himself, and he may be able to transmit 
it in similar fashion to others. In any 
case, he has been the recipient of some of 
the elements of a liberal education. 

The researchers must have had the heri- 
They must 
know their biology, their history, their 
mathematics, and the rest before they can 
add to the cultural heritage any contribu- 
tions of their own. Similarly the appliers, 
the staff the 
schools, must have their professional train- 


tage thus transmitted to them. 


members of professional 
ing transmitted to them, and they must in 
turn teach others that they may not only 
know, but that they may also be able to do. 
The appliers therefore learn, they may do 
research, but their primary function is to 
teach others to perform certain skillful 
acts under certain cireumstances—remove 
a tumor, build a reservoir, set up a com- 
pany, operate a dynamo, run a school. 

If a person is an outstanding research 
man or a great teacher, either in the trans- 
mission of the verbal cultural heritage or 
in its applied aspects, he may have prestige 
exceeding that of the department he repre- 
sents, and even give a certain standing to 
it, though the general campus attitude is 
more likely to be one of surprise that he 
should be there at all, and perhaps disap- 
pointment that he is a commoner and not a 
While in general the cards are 
stacked against him, 


nobleman ! 
and his influence in 
university policy is apt to be slight, he and 
his colleagues may become more effective 
than they have been in the past in further- 
ing the development of the social sciences. 
Still another complication enters which 
should be recognized if the relative impo- 
tence of the social sciences in the present 
emergency is to be fully understood. By 
and large, the researchers constitute an 
aristocracy; the transmitters are the com- 
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mon people; while the appliers (unless they 
are also researchers or transmitters of ex- 
cellence, or unless they belong to the long- 
the 
A number of new profes- 


established professional schools) are 
lower classes. 
sional schools have grown up around the 
edges of many a university campus, per- 
haps because some wealthy donor has spon- 
sored them, or because they are supported 
by the state. Their existence is deplored 
the 
somehow they 


from time to time by members of 
academie aristocracy, but 
continue to exist. 

It should be clear that the three functions 
are all proper for a university to assume, 
and that 


largely the result of prejudice based upon 


any invidious distinctions are 
the particular set of values that the critic 
happens to hold. At present, supplement- 
ing the traditional values, recognition is 
given the applications in the technological 
and health fields, together with such in- 
struction and research as will contribute to 
the winning of the war. 

The social sciences have consistently en- 
deavored to hold a place in the camps of 
the This 


has been done in part consciously to main- 


researchers and transmitters. 
tain as high a status as possible, and in part 
unconsciously, following the major tradi- 
tions of the university. No one would wish 
to argue that research in the social sciences 
is not needed, or that study in the social 
sciences is not liberalizing, as the study of 


field of 


But the social sciences have eschewed ap- 


any knowledge is liberalizing. 


plication. Sociologists with more aristo- 
cratic leanings have not been greatly in- 
social workers; so 


terested in training 


separate schools of social work have had 


? 


to ‘‘bootleg’’ their way into the universi- 


ties. Economists, as such, have not been 
greatly interested in the practical aspects 
of business management; so schools of com- 
merce or business administration have been 
set up. Psychologists were more concerned 
with small segments of behavior, or with 
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rats and chimpanzees, than with the process 
of growth and development in children; so 
schools of education broke away and worked 
Political 


scientists were more interested in govern- 


out their training programs. 


ment than in training government workers; 
so here and there tentative institutes and 
schools of public administration have been 
organized. 

Many of these protestant organizations 
developed under the academie frowns and 
sometimes the sneers of the researchers and 
transmitters of the liberal-arts colleges and 
vraduate schools; and many of them have 
had difficulty in maintaining their ideals 
of application—that is, of training the 
younger generation to perform certain skill- 
ful acts under certain circumstances. They 
are constantly in danger of reverting to 
instruction in theory only, or of being 
reabsorbed entirely. 

A more commonly recognized divisive 
influence among the social sciences is their 
departmental isolationism. While the ex- 
tent of this evil varies in different depart- 
ments and in different schools, the general 
picture is that of separate groups studying 
the same problems from different angles. 
Only recently have sporadic efforts been 
made to point out the desirability of getting 
together and comparing data and interpre- 
tations. Workers in any social-science 
field need more knowledge of the other so- 
cial sciences than they are likely to get 
under the present form of college organiza- 
tion. As undergraduates, they may elect 
courses in the different social-science de- 
partments, but they are left to perform the 
syntheses which their professors have not 
vet been able to work out. As graduate 
students they may major in one social-sci- 
ence department, but only rarely are they 
permitted to do any work in another. 
Each department considers itself sufficient 

See Wm. Clark Trow, Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 5: 6; 265-269, November, December, 
1941, 
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unto itself in spite of the fact that govern- 
ment, economics, and social agencies (not 
to prolong the list) find themselves in- 
extricably mingled everywhere except in 
university classrooms. 

Solutions for the difficulties that render 
the social sciences relatively impotent are 
difficult to provide but not impossible to 
attain. They will probably be as variable 
as the personnel concerned and the prob- 
lems that present themselves. To offset de- 
partmental isolationism there seem at pres- 
ent to be three main rallying grounds. 
There may be more. One is the field of 
anthropology, which has long included only 
a study of early primitive cultures, but 
recently a few anthropologists have begun 
to look with professional eyes on the con- 
temporaneous scene. <A second field that 
embraces the social sciences is_ history. 
Concerned primarily with the temporal 
dimension, the historian, when he has not 
been entirely wrapped up in political de- 
velopments, has reported on various aspects 
of the cultures of the past. With respect 
to the present, however, he has not been 
particularly vocal, whether because he is 
overwhelmed by the mass of available data, 
or because he misses subsequent events that 
have not vet occurred to help him form his 
judgments. 

A third possible rallying ground for 
unity in the social sciences is geography, 
primarily concerned as it is with the spatial 
dimension. Tentative efforts in the direc- 
tion of regional study have been given a 
tremendous boost by the recent headlining 
of geopolitics, embracing concepts new to 
geography and to political science as sepa- 
rate disciplines. Regional study is being 
stimulated by plans for assistance in post- 
war reconstruction, with the result that 
military officers and others are learning 
more about certain foreign countries than 
they ever knew about their own. 

It may therefore be concluded that the 
effectiveness of the social sciences is defi- 
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nitely reduced by the existence of three 
serious handicaps: (1) a lack of prestige 
and influence due primarily to their late 
arrival on the academic scene; (2) a lack 
of support of their own efforts in applied 
fields; and (3) interdepartmental differen- 
tiation and rivalry. As a 
many of the jobs in industry and govern- 
ment, as well as within the organization of 
the armed forces, are botch jobs because 
those who have been trained or could have 
been trained to do them are not doing them. 
Instead they are being done by conscienti- 
ous but ignorant amateurs. 

It is readily admitted that much progress 
has been made in these areas for the war 
effort as a result of the policy of the gov- 
ernment and the armed services in bringing 
in as much technically competent and ex- 


consequence, 


perienced aid as can be made available. 
But now under Army direction, there is a 
danger that the supply will be cut off at 
the source. Technology is in the saddle, 
and the social sciences are to be taught only 
to women and to those disqualified for fight- 
The very stones should 
ery out in protest. It is not that liberal 
education should be sacrificed for the dura- 


ing or industry. 


tion. This turns out not to be the question 
at all. Instead, the question is, Shall the 
basic social sciences, including history, 


economies, psychology, geography, sociol- 
ogy, and political science, be sacrificed in 
total war, when the knowledge that should 
be transmitted, the research that should be 
done, and the applications in which young 
men should be trained are needed as never 
before? It is not even necessary to look 
ahead to the postwar period to realize that 
the great problems confronting mankind 
are not mechanical but social. 

Therefore, instead of nonchalantly con- 
templating the elimination of liberal edu- 
cation, let us face this main question and 
ask ourselves what should be done about it. 
Clearly, a part of the responsibility rests 
upon the social scientists themselves, to put 
their own house in order. <A part rests 
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upon university administration to furnish 
the moral and financial support needed by 
social-science departments to carry on their 
work. And a part rests upon governmental 
administrators and agencies to see to it that 
colleges and universities are not forced to 
reduce or abandon their efforts in the social- 
the demands 
and 


science fields as a result of 


placed upon them for more more 
technology. 

If these several responsibilities are ac- 
cepted, an enlightened educational policy 
with respect to the social sciences should 
emerge, and incident to it, the liberal-arts 
colleges should find plenty to do, and many 
of the values of a liberal education would 
be retained. Such an enlightened eduea- 
tional policy should provide instruction in 
the social sciences, not only for specialists, 
but for all the young people in school and 
college, that they may know something of 
the nature of the world in which they live, 
and that they may have some idea of the 
kind of peace that will be needed. It should 
place before representatives of social-sci- 
ence departments some of the problems of 
government, industry, or public welfare 
that cannot be solved by specialists in one 
discipline alone; finance the co-operative 
enterprise; and if necessary keep the repre- 
sentatives locked up until they can come 
out with a workable program. It should 
energetically promote research wherever 
competent social scientists can be found, 
whether along pure academic lines or in the 
applied fields, that more facts may be 
known and more adequate techniques de- 
veloped. And lastly, it should promote the 
selection of the most brilliant young men 
and women who can be found, and encour- 
age them financially and in other ways to 
undergo rigid training in the theoretical 
and practical aspects of the various social 
sciences. If such a program is followed, 
we can be more confident of winning the 
peace as well as the war, and we shall be 
more competent to deal with postwar prob- 
lems both here and abroad. 
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HOW TO WRITE BOOKS FOR 


HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS' 


HigH-scHoou ‘‘non-academie’’ pupils are 
from 
the normal their They 
range from the dull to the brilliant, from 
the irresponsible to the dependable, from 


undistinguishable outside of school 


run of fellows. 


the lazy to the industrious, from habitual 
followers to those who already have mani- 
fested their 
They differ from those with whom secon- 


leadership in own groups. 
dary schools have mostly been concerned 
in the past chiefly in the fact that they 
are not academically minded for the most 
part; they do not love study for its own 
sake; they are less interested in abstrac- 
tions; they have smaller powers of so put- 
ting together details that they understand 
a whole situation and its implications. 
These differences partly by 
native ability and partly by previous school 


are caused 


experiences. Many of these youth will be 
not only successful but also leaders as eiti- 
zens. Some, of course, will achieve little in 
life. But it is important to society that the 
secondary school give all of them the best 
education that is possible to make each one 
successful in satisfying the needs that he 
inevitably will have and in creating in each 
one an appreciation of higher needs and a 
desire to be able to satisfy them also. 

The guiding principles? in the selection 
and presentation of materials are: 

l. To teach youth to do better the desirable 
things that they are likely to do anyway. 

2. To reveal to them higher activities than they 
otherwise are likely to carry on, and to make these 


both desirable to them and maximally possible. 

In applying these principles the author 
of a textbook, who is a eurriculum maker 
in a single field, must ask: 

1 Originally prepared as suggestions to authors 
of a series of textbooks for secondary-school pupils. 


2 These are discussed at some length in Briggs, 
‘“TImproving Instruction,’’ Maemillan, pp. 213-245. 
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1. What in this field are these youth likely to do? 
2. Relatively how desirable for the individual 
and for society is each of these probable activities? 

3. How ean this text help these youth to do these 
desirable things better than they would without 
instruction? 

4. What are higher activities than those that they 
will inevitably do in this field? 

5. How ean they be so presented that youth will 
desire to carry them on? 

6. How can youth be helped to do them success- 
fully, each one according to his own interests and 


abilities? 


Books for high-school pupils must en- 
deavor to begin where the pupils are, with 
what they already have learned—in school 
or outside. When in doubt, the author 
should assume that the pupils are ignorant. 
If the presentation is begun on a level 
above the common knowledge, failure of the 
pupils and therefore failure of the books is 
assured. The causes of the ignorance are 
to an author immaterial; he must begin 
where the pupils are, however low that 
level may seem by conventional standards. 

In the past, authors have frequently un- 
derestimated knowledge that has _ been 
gained incidentally outside the formal 
school. All such knowledge that can be 
drawn on enriches a course and encourages 
the pupils. Keep in mind the experiences 
that the pupils have had and the habits that 
they have acquired in their previous school- 
If we ean build on these, we shall go 
Keep in mind also the 
teachers who will use the books—their 
training, their habits developed from ex- 
perience, and their probable lack of super- 
vision. Every author should make a con- 
tinued effort to learn about teachers, espe- 
cially those in systems unlike the one with 
which he is most familiar. Although there 
are many teachers who are able and eager 
independently to undertake the presenta- 


ing. 
far toward success. 
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tion of novel materials and to use novel 
methods, the majority will need help. This 
should be given implicitly in the presenta- 
tion of the book and also in a series of notes 
to the teacher, which are likely to be more 
effective than a prefatory chapter. 

Every unit for study should as far as 
possible be made good to the extent that it 
is pursued. It will be wise to attempt to 
make every unit maximally valuable if the 
pupils should quit school at the end of it. 
Preparation for advanced study should be 
reduced to a minimum. All this does not 
mean that the books should fail continually 
to present a vision of what may be learned 
on higher levels and to make this so attrac- 
tive by evidence of its interest and of its 
assured worth that many pupils will be 
fired with ambition to progress. 

The unit of content of each book by con- 
ventional standards is unimportant. As we 
are attempting to help educate these youth 
for life, which does not departmentalize its 
needs, we should not hesitate to go outside 
the field of mathematics or chemistry or 
what not to introduce related matter that 
prepares for success in situations that are 
likely to occur. 

Do not hesitate to introduce units that 
you have never heard of being taught in 
any course in any school before. What to 
do in case of a motor accident; the duties 
and importance in polities of the precinct 
leader ; the social life of the unmarried man 
or woman; the popular literature of sci- 
ence; how to read a newspaper—all are im- 
portant matters even though they have been 
usually neglected in formal education. 

Keep in mind and state the supplemen- 
tary materials (books, magazines, news- 
papers, apparatus, and local phenomena) 
that are required or desirable. Emphasize 
materials that ean be acquired at small cost 
or that can be made by the pupils. Empha- 
size also the use of local phenomena and 
local problems. 
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Continually mention and consider what 
is not known and tell how scholars and re- 
search agents of various kinds are attempt- 
ing in these matters to extend the boun- 
daries of knowledge. The fascinating de- 
tective work that they do should be re- 
vealed, both to help the aequirement of 
good methods of study and to stimulate in 
some youth an ambition some day to do 
similar work. 

Do not be overly coneerned with the 
amount of time that the proposed book will 
require. The day when a text is to be 
‘‘eompleted’’ in a semester or in a year is 
passing. It is better to present too much 
than too little. 
opportunity to select the units that will be 


Teachers should have an 


studied and to determine the amount of 
time to be devoted to each, with or without 
suggested collateral work. 

The material in each book should pre- 
ferably be presented in a series of units, 
each one headed by a gerund: ‘‘ Learning to 

4 ees 


Several subordinate units, each one 


> 


* “ROTI... 
ete. 
valuable in itself, should combine into a 
larger unit, which will give a _ fairly 
rounded and complete understanding of 
an important part of the field considered. 
Our secondary schools have been far more 
successful in teaching isolated facts or a 
number of facts in a small unit than they 
have been in leading pupils to see relation- 
ships and in appreciating units of large 
enough size to be of real importance and 
value. <A carburetor is important only as 
a part of a gasoline engine and that as a 
part of the machine that it drives; voting 
must be related to citizenship in a demoe- 
racy ; the comma in a series to clearness of 
expression. 

Make the purpose of each unit clear to 
the pupils and of such importance that, 
appreciating its value, they will accept it 
as their own. Do not be content merely to 


state its purpose. It is our obligation not 
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only to make it clear and seemingly valu- 
able but to keep it so in the minds of the 


pupils. Everything in the unit should be 


obviously related to achieving the stated 


purpose and the obviously worthy out- 


Before each unit closes some di- 


should be given for using what 


comes, 
rections 
has been learned—preferably for the satis- 
faction of some need that is already felt or 
at least of one that can be vividly antici- 
pated. 

At the end of each unit there should as 
a rule be suggestions for extension of the 
activity by those pupils who are especially 
interested or ambitious. These suggestions 
should concern things to do as well as books 
and magazine articles to read. Every effort 
should be made to encourage and help the 
teacher capitalize and develop individual 
interests. 

We should at frequent intervals direct 
the pupils to make critical evaluation of 
the worth of the units proposed for study 
and of the methods suggested for their 
work. If they are intelligent in these mat- 
ters, they will work more industriously and 
effectively, and will learn better how to 
earry on independently outside of school, 
when often they will be required to find 
their own problems, to decide what meth- 
ods to use in solving them, and to evaluate 
their own achievements. 

The principles and the best practices 
of the extracurricular activities of pupils 
should be incorporated in each book. The 
principles, not always clearly understood 
by those directing such activities, are those 
that have already been presented in this 
paper. Ingenious teachers have invented 
for their clubs many activities that are 
valuable enough to be made an integral 
part of the curriculum. The disecrimina- 
ting author will do well to consider the 
extracurricular activities and to ineorpo- 
rate into his book such as can stand the 
test of the principles suggested. 
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The traditional academic curriculum has 
for the most part been content to lead 
pupils to the acquisition of knowledge 
that is supposedly valuable in itself. We 
are far from deprecating wide and accurate 
knowledge, without which nothing can be 
done suecessfully. But our books should 
not be content with that: they should con- 
sistently attempt to see that knowledge is 
acquired in order that the pupils ean and 
will do something better. No knowledge 
is of any importance to a person unless it 
helps or impels him to do something dif- 
ferently and better. With the group for 
whom you are writing, it is well definitely 
to abandon ‘‘ Knowledge for its own sake.’’ 
The change in purpose places on each au- 
thor a heavy responsibility, and at the same 
time it affords a marvelous opportunity. 

The old curriculum and methods empha- 
sized individual learning; the new recog- 
nizes that there are many educational ad- 
vantages to be derived from doing in school 
what people do outside—working, learning, 
and accomplishing in groups. This does 
not mean that individual responsibility is 
lessened. But it does mean that there are 
distinct educational values in co-operative 
effort. Often in groups more work is done 
by the individuals; pupils learn from each 
other; there is more interest, and, perhaps 
most important of all, there is learning of 
how to get along with others, how to organ- 
ize, how to plan, how to evaluate proposed 
procedures, how to test results, and how to 
use them to achieve the commonly under- 
stood and approved objective. Our books 
should provide for both individual and 
co-operative group work. 

The attitudes that youth acquires are 
often, perhaps usually, more important 
than the knowledge that they learn. Each 
author should attempt to create and to de- 
velop in the pupils desirable wholesome 


3 For a full discussion of this matter see Briggs, 
‘*Secondary Edueation,’’ Macmillan, pp. 370-439. 
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attitudes toward the material presented, 
the methods of study proposed, and the 
obligation consistently to make use of what 
is learned. 

Inasmuch as the normal mind eannot 
retain what it barely learns, the books 
should make provision for much drill on 
facts, on the application of principles, on 
the perfecting of acquired skills, and on 
making them habitual. So far as possible 
the drills should not be mechanieal, but 
should, rather, be in the repeated use of 
what has been learned in the acquiring of 
something that is desired. Considerable 
pains should be taken to space such drills 
at increasing intervals—frequent at first— 
until what is important has a probability 
of being permanently retained. There is 
little profit in ‘‘having learned’’ or ‘‘hav- 
ing had.’’ In the past, secondary schools, 
relying on automatie transfer and on for- 
mal discipline, have been too little con- 
cerned with the responsibility of seeing 
that pupils retained what they were sup- 
posed to have learned. <A good textbook 
should help to inerease the school’s re- 
sponsibility and the pupil’s power to retain 
and to use. It ean do this chiefly by re- 
quiring at properly spaced intervals drills 
in the use of acquired knowledge and skills. 
It should constantly help pupils to diserimi- 
nate between the facts that must be learned 
and permanently retained and those that 
are for the purpose of clarification and 
support of the essential. 

Each book should inelude at the end of 
every unit, or at least at the end of every 
major unit, well-devised tests. Good tests, 
either of the essay or of the new type, are 
not easy to make.* Those that are included 
should be models for the teachers to follow. 
Each one should reliably measure the ex- 
tent to which the pupils have achieved the 
purposes proposed and presumably ap- 
proved. There should be a minimum of 

4 Briggs, ‘‘Improving Instruction,’’ Macmillan, 
pp. 269-307, 
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attempt to measure memory of isolated 
facts; the measurement should be of the 
ability to apply necessary facts and to use 
aequired skills. Good tests are important 
in that they fortify the previous instrue- 
tion and in that they give emphasis to the 
kind of learning that the pupils will do in 
the future. If youth are tested on isolated 
faets, they will study to acquire and attain 
isolated facts; if they are tested on their 
ability to retain and use, they will tend 
to a better kind of learning, to better un- 
derstanding of their own education, and to 
better attitudes. 

Although the lecture method of teaching 
is often condemned, it is often used, at least 
in a part of a recitation period, and outside 
the school people hear many speeches and 
sermons. Each text in this series may well, 
therefore, give some directions with aeccom- 
panying exercises as to how to profit most 
from a lecture: getting the right attitude, 
determining early the text or theme, taking 
notes, whether written or not, cumulatively 
organizing them, evaluating each point, ad- 
ding from one’s own previous experience, 
synthesizing the whole, planning to use the 
results, ete. 

It is highly desirable that for the pupils 
addressed the style of writing be simple 
and absolutely clear on a first reading. 
The style used in The American Observer 
is excellent, and authors may profit from 
studying the style of syndicated news- 
paper articles. 

Vocabulary often receives the chief blame 
for reading difficulties, but it is doubt- 
ful if the criticism Although 
authors should make an effort to keep 
the vocabulary simple, the introduction 
of technical and other new words and 
phrases is not only inevitable but also 
desirable. At their first use, they should 
be explained—by definition or by illustra- 
tion or by both—and the meaning made 
clear by the context. Some authors have 


is sound. 








found it valuable to have their manuscript 
read by young people who will ask ques- 
tions about what they do not understand, 
thus indicating passages that need simpli- 
fication. Sentences cause more difficulty 


than single words. Sentences should be 
relatively short, but avoiding monotony of 
length and structure, and unmistakably 
clear. When read aloud, to one’s self or 
to an honest eritic, sentences often reveal 
The text- 


book author is so familiar with the material 


their difficulties and ambiguities. 


which he presents that he often fails to give 
as full a presentation as is needed by high- 
school pupils. Do not be afraid to repeat 
an idea in other words, to elaborate it and 
to give illustrations, both verbal and _ pic- 
torial. This will result in longer texts than 
are commonly used in schools. As a rule 
the shortest books are the hardest to read. 

These books should be rich in illustrations. 
The most 


effective in exposition are those who use an 


teachers who are clearest and 
abundance of verbal illustration—concrete 
instances of explanation. Do not hesitate 
to include them, however they lengthen the 
manuseript. 

The importance of pictorial illustration 
may be judged by the popularity of the 
newspapers and magazines that use them. 
Commercial publications have far out- 
stripped the educational in this matter. 
Instead of waiting until your manuscript 
is complete and then looking for pictures 
that pages, 


choose pictorial illustrations before or as 


will enliven or decorate the 
you write and make effective use of them in 
the text. It is not so important that these 
illustrations be artistic as that they contrib- 
ute to understanding. Original sketches, 
however crude, can be developed by an 
artist. Few pupils know how to exhaust 
the meaning of a rich pictorial illustration. 
You have an opportunity to help them 
learn to do this. 


illustrations should have full 


Pictorial 
explanation that makes clear their contri- 
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The single phrase ecap- 
There is no 


bution to the text. 
tion is usually inadequate. 
reason why a good illustration should not 
have a full paragraph of explanation and 
why a suitable number of questions should 
not be based on it. 

The chief difficulty that young people 
find in reading, a difficulty that has been 
far less emphasized by experts than it 
deserves to be, is in getting the meaning 
and significance of large units. Words are 
easily learned ; sentences can be translated ; 
but the significant meaning for education 
is in the whole paragraph and chapter. 
Teachers who are skilled in explaining de- 
tails need direction in emphasizing the 
meaning of a whole presentation. Pupils 
need help in synthesizing details so that 
they understand the significant meaning 
of the large unit. A good pattern for the 
authors in each unit is (a) to state what 
they are going to say; (b) to say it simply 
and completely; (c) to tell in a summary 
that makes the relations clear what they 
have said. The directions for study and 
the prepared tests should emphasize these 
large meanings. 

A style is usually more interesting if it 
contains personal anecdotes. Use freely 
the names and incidents of people like 
Pasteur, Priestley, Lincoln Steffens, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Each author should in the beginning 
adopt a general form for presenting a unit. 
This will save a great deal of time in the 
revision and editing. It might well be 
something like the following: 


UNIT 5. LEARNING TO FOLLOW A NEWS STORY 

An introductory explanation of the importance 
of the proposed learning 

Preliminary exercises 

Exposition 

Longer exercises in application 

Drill on details 

Summary 

Suggestions for further activity or reading 

A synthesizing test 
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The pattern adopted should include a 
uniform plan for using minor headings 
and black-letter titles for important para- 


eraphs or sections. Although the present 


Bwemt¢d.. .; 
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tendency is to make textbooks more like 
the 
tvpe of school text, display type and other 


commercial publications than older 


aids to the pupils should not be neglected. 





TEACHERS AND TAXATION 

Av least one organization representing the 
profession of education has taken action with 
regard to the prospective 20-per-cent withhold- 
ing tax on salaries. 

As Lloyd Morey, comptroller of the Univer- 
Illinois, pointed out in ScHooL AND 
March 20, the 


‘is putting a disproportionate burden 


sity of 


Society, present Federal tax 
system 
on persons not in war industries.” Teachers in 
schools and colleges earning less than $3,000 
will pay this year from 10 to 15 per cent of 
their income in taxes, and will “have in many 
instances not over 85 per cent of their former 
income with which to meet higher living costs 
and demands for contributions to war funds. 
salaries between $3,000 


Teachers with 


and $5,000 will pay taxes ten times greater 


than the same persons paid for the tax year, 
1940. 
50 per cent higher than it was in 1940, the per- 


“Although the national income is about 


sons mentioned have not shared to any 
material extent in this increase.” 

Mr. Morey emphasized the fact that increased 
taxes have two purposes: (1) to provide added 
revenue for the war expenditures, and (2) to 
control inflation by preventing the expenditure 
of increased earnings for goods and services that 
But 


teachers, generally speaking, have not increased 


may be classed as wartime non-essentials. 


their earnings, and, generally speaking also, 
their earnings have never been so large as to 
permit their indulgence in many peacetime non- 
essentials, to say nothing of wartime non-essen- 
tials. Under present conditions, many of them 


The 


proposed withi.olding tax is certain to impose 


are hard pressed to make both ends meet. 


real hardships. 

In so far as ScHOOL AND Society has been 
informed, the Association of American Colleges 
is the only educational organization that has 
taken definite action in this matter. Through 


its executive director, Guy E. Snavely, an 


amendment has been prepared, which will do 
something to alleviate the conditions—provided 
that it can find a place in whatever bill is en 


acted into law. 


A NOTABLE CONFERENCE ON ADULT 
EDUCATION 

A REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON ADULT EDUCA 
TION, representing the New England and Mid 
dle Atlantic States, will be held in New York 
City, May 19 and 20. Its are: the 
Ameriean Association for Adult Edueation; the 
New York Adult 
Jersey Couneil on Adult Edueation; the New 
York State Association for Adult 
the Pennsylvania State Association for Adult 
Adult 
Greater Boston; and the Adult Edueation Pro 


sponsors 
Education Council; the New 
Edueation; 


Education; the Edueation Council of 
gram in Delaware. 

The first session of the conference, the general 
theme of which will be “Our War Horizons,” 
will hear Nathaniel Peffer, professor of interna 
tional relations, Columbia University, on the Far 
Eastern Situation; ‘Hiram Motherwell, author 
of “The Peace We Fight For,” on the European 
Situation; and Hans Kohn, professor of history, 
Smith College, on World Order. 
will be followed by a forum on “Civilian Mor- 


This meeting 
ale,” led by Lyman Bryson, CBS director of 
education. At the supper session, Alexander 
Meiklejohn, president, American Association for 
Adult Edueation, will give the presidential ad 
dress, and Carl Carmer, editor of “Rivers of 
America,” will speak. 

On the second day of the conference, the 
theme of the general session will be “Meeting 
Practical Difficulties in Adjustment to Wartime 
Conditions.” J. E. Sproul, program director, 
National Council of the YMCA, will lead the 
discussion in which executives of state and local 
At the 


will act as 


adult-education councils will take part. 
next session Harry A. Overstreet 


leader on the subject, “Responsibility of Adult 








Kdueation for Foreign Policy of the United 


States,” and speakers will include Carl J. Fried- 
rich, chairman, School for Overseas Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, and Clyde Eagleton, 
chairman, Studies Committee of the Commission 
Harvey N. 
Tech- 


J.), will speak at the 


to Study the Organization of Peace. 


Davis, president, Stevens Institute of 
nology (Iloboken, N. 
luncheon meeting on The Postwar Picture; and 
the final afternoon session will feature a panel 
discussion on “A Preview of Postwar Edueation,” 
led by 


the Osborne 


Austin MaeCormick, executive director of 
Association. The members of the 
N. L. Englehardt, associate superin- 
New York City; Lester B. 
National 
League; F. Ernest Johnson, executive secretary, 
Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America; 
Walter W. Pettit, director, New York School 
of Social Work; Mark Starr, edueational di- 


rector, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 


panel are: 


tendent of schools, 


Granger, executive secretary, Urban 


Department of Research and Education, 


Union; and Francis Henry Taylor, director, 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


THE COMMITTEE ON RURAL EDUCA- 
TION REPORTS ON THE TEACHER 


SHORTAGE 
Tue Committee on Rural Edueation, affili- 
ated with the American Country Life Asso- 


ciation, has sent out the following statement 


regarding the shortage of rural-school teachers: 
The present teacher shortage has led 36 states to 


grant emergency certificates. Many persons are 


being allowed to teach whose qualifications are be- 
About 


37,000 emergency certificates were issued in 1942- 


low the established minimum requirements. 


13, or nine times the number issued in a normal 


year. It is already clear that, by the time the 
schools open in the fall, the situation will be very 
much more acute. 

The teacher shortage is especially serious in rural 
The 
caused partly by the fact that the national average 


schools. present rural-teacher turnover is 


salaries is $967 as compared 
Thou- 


for rural teachers’ 


with $1,937 for urban teachers’ salaries. 
sands of rural teachers have accepted positions in 
small towns and in cities to fill vacancies left by 


urban teachers. 


The committee, meeting in Chicago in a two- 
r} tt ting in Chicago in a tw 


day session, May 1-2, sent a telegram to Paul 
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V. MeNutt, chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, urging that the commission: 

(1) Encourage trained teachers to remain in the 
teaching profession ; 

(2) Declare teaching in rural elementary and 
high schools an essential occupation in which eritical 
shortages exist ; 

(3) Appeal to young people to prepare them 
selves for rural teaching ; 

(4) Request women’s organizations to aid in the 
recruitment of rural teachers; 

(5) Use all 
make the public aware of the alarming situation 


available information channels to 
and the measures that should be taken so that rural 
children will not be deprived of education during 


the coming school year. 


Roscoe Pulliam, president, Southern Illinois 
Normal University, is chairman of the commit- 
tee. Iman E. Schatzmann is executive secretary, 
with offices at 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. 
The other members of the committee attending 
the meeting were: Mabel Carney, professor 
emeritus of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Lowry Nelson, professor of 
rural sociology, University of Minnesota; C. E. 
Ragsdale, associate professor of edueation, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Floyd W. Reeves, pro- 
fessor of administration, the University of Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Raymond Sayre, chairman, Women’s 
Committee, Iowa Farm Bureau Federation; and 
Maurice F. 
Service, University of Kentucky. 


Seay, director, Bureau of School 


In announcing the action of the committee, 
Chairman Pulliam pointed out that in 1942—43 
about 189,000 teachers were new to their posi- 
tions. This is more than twice as many as dur- 
ing normal years. This increase in teacher turn- 
over has been caused in large part by: (1) the 
demand of the armed forces, which removed 
about 39,000 teachers from school positions, and 
(2) the high salaries paid in war industries and 
other private employment, which have taken 
about 37,000 teachers. 


A VARIETY OF COURSES TO BE FEA- 
TURED IN SUMMER SESSIONS 

Sranrorp UNIversity jointly with the Na- 
tional Broadeasting Company will open the 
Stanford-KPO Radio Institute on June 17 for 
100 selected students, as announced by Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, chancellor of the university. 
The institute will continue eight weeks and will 
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vive practical training in radio writing, pro- 
ducing, acting, announcing, and so on. Anyone 
with a high-school diploma or its equivalent is 
eligible for the work—no age limit. 

The Fordham University School of Edueation 
summer session, beginning July 6 and ending 
August 14, will be held in the Woolworth Build- 
ing and will make “special provision for stu- 
dents who wish to train for defense industries.” 
Courses for both graduates and undergraduates 
and two courses for elementary-school teachers 
“on a workshop basis” will be given. The regis- 
trar of the School of Education, Room 838, 233 
Broadway, New York City, will answer inquiries. 

The University of Chicago’s summer quarter, 
June 22-September 11, has been divided into 
four three-week units, so that students may take 
that part of the program—one or more units— 
that 
schedules. 


will not conflict with their own summer 
Special courses in library science 
will be given—during the first and fourth pe- 
riods, any course in the curriculum of the Li- 
brary School may be elected for credit; and in 
the two middle periods two courses for full 
There 
Workshop for School Librarians, June 22—July 


credit may be elected. will also be a 
30, and a Workshop for College and University 
Librarians, July 12-August 21. An Institute on 
the Library in the Community will be held Au- 
23-28. A six-week Workshop in Rural 
Kdueation will be conducted, June 21 to July 31, 
by Floyd W. Reeves, consultant for the National 
Resources Planning Board, who declares that 


rust 


“drastie action will be necessary to preserve 
rural education during the war and to provide 
for its improvement in the postwar period.” 
The university, he said, is contemplating an In- 
stitute of Rural Education “to be maintained 
for a period of three years, beginning in July, 
1943.” 

From June 28 to August 7, inclusive, the Mills 
(Calif.) Pan- 
Americana will be “highlighted by the presence 
of several distinguished South American edu- 


College program of the Casa 


cators”: German Arciniogas, professor of soci- 
ology, University of Bogota, guest professor at 
the University of Chicago and Columbia Univer- 
sity, who will act as chairman of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Workshop; Senora Gabriela de Arciniogas, 
who will be hostess of the Casa Americana; José 
Jiménéz Borja, professor of Spanish, Univer- 
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sity of San Marcos, Lima (Peru), who will teach 
Latin-American history and cultures; Hernano 
Tavares de Sa, of the University of Sao Paulo 
(Brazil) who will be director of Portuguese 
studies; Arturo Torres-Rioseeo, now professor 
of Spanish-American literature, University of 
California; and José Perotti, Chilean seulptor 
Another feature of the Mills Col 


lege summer session is a three-week workshop 


and painter. 


in Family Life Edueation, June 28—July 16. La 
Maison Frangaise, French-language center at the 
college, will continue its program of “promoting 
a better understanding of the language, litera 
ture, and civilization of France.” 

The Pennsylvania State College will hold its 
regular semester from June 14 to September 24 
and, in addition, four separate summer sessions, 
varying in length, for the benefit of in-service 
administrators, and students 


teachers, sehool 


seeking “emergency training.” Courses related 
to the war, our Allies, the countries of Eastern 
Kurope, Latin America, the postwar world, and 
party issues in the United States will be offered. 


we rk 


will be held by the Pennsylvania School of So 


A summer institute devoted to social 
cial Work, which is affiliated with the University 


of Pennsylvania, June 15-25, 


from the stand 
point of administration, supervision, case work, 
and psychiatric social work. 

At Colorado College (Colorado 


June 14 to August 20, the summer session, while 


Springs), 


endeavoring to meet the needs of students seek- 
ing degrees, as announced in the summer-school 
bulletin (sent on request), will feature work in 
Such dis- 


tinguished visitors as Roy Harris of Cornell 


music, the dance, and the other arts. 


University, Hanya Holm, dancer, and teacher at 
Columbia and other universities, Johana Harris, 
Wileox of the 
American Conservatory of Musie (Chicago) will 


concert pianist, and John C. 


participate in the program. 


THE OWI SEEKS TO EXTEND ITS 
USEFULNESS 
TueE Division of Edueational Services, Office 


of War Information, is equipped to give aid “in 
a variety of ways” to teachers and students de 
siring information and advice who will write to 
OWI, Fourteenth 
Washington, D. C. 


will counsel groups seeking materials for study 


and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


The members of the ‘staff 











and discussion and will provide information for 
“subliterate, Negro, and religious groups.” 
The division also co-operates with the Organi- 
zations Service Division of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, ‘which provides field service and gul- 
dance” in planning community programs. Adult 
discussion groups are included among those who 
are entitled to the advice and the materials that 
the division 1s now 
The head of the 
will put those who are in need of help from 


ready to offer. 


division, Wilbur Schramm, 


specialists in their fields in touch with the fol- 
lowmg consultants: Morse A. 
rector, American Institute of Adult Edueation— 
McClusky, 
Michi- 
consultant in information for community 
Frank, National 
consultant in in- 


Cartwright, di- 


consultant in education; Howard 


professor of education, University of 
ran 
Lawrence K. 


audiences : and 


Resources Planning Board 


formation on war aims and postwar planning. 


EDUCATIONAL MIRACLE IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA 

In his appraisal of Wendell Willkie’s book 

on his 49-day visit to the Middle East, Russia, 


and China, Walter Lippmann says: 


Russia. . 


He was, I +, one 


knew the question to which he wanted to find an 


believe, at his best in 


answer. The question was why the Russians exhibit 
such remarkable energy and loyalty. The answer 
he found was that Russia today is, to a surprising 
degree, a land in which careers are open to talent, 
and men ean rise from the bottom to the top by 
their own exertions and obtain honors, wealth, posi- 
tion, and power. ... It is the only answer any one 


has brought back which makes any sense at all. 
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The phenomenal achievements in edueation 
during the past quarter century in Russia, as re- 
ported in the March Bulletin of the Committee 
on Youth Problems, ACE, furnish ample evi- 
dence that Mr. Willkie found precisely the right 
answer to his question. According to the report 
—a reprint from Information Bulletin, Embassy 
of the USSR—there were, in 1914, 1,950 seeon- 
dary schools in Russia; in 1939, there were 15,- 
800, having 10,935,000 375,000 
teachers. In 1914, there were 91 higher eduea- 
tional institutions; in 1936, there were 700, of 


students and 


which 91 were agricultural colleges. Before 1917 
urban and rural “could be 
dozens”; in 1939, the number had grown to 111,- 
000. With literacy the level of general culture 
has risen, and in the country’s intellectuals, as 


elubs counted in 


shown in the publication of books and period- 
icals, there has been “an enormous increase.” 

In the universities of the USSR, in spite of 
the handicaps of war, those who labor in their 
minds do not lag behind those who labor on the 
farms; in honest toil and zest for accomplish- 
ment they keep their colleges, even when forced 
to move them to new bases, hives of industry 
and “turn out teachers, historians, literary 
scholars, artists, and musicians for the country’s 
cultural forces.” 

Soviet children, who are taught that diligent 
study is a patriotic duty, are responsible in out- 
of-school hours for the collection of scrap metal, 
and during the summer, whether country chil- 
dren or city-bred, they serve as young farmers— 
more than 500,000 of them—in various districts, 
thus contributing to the war effort “two million 

, 


labor days.” Verily, the inarticulate masses of 


the ezarist regime are on the march. 


Notes amd News... 





Joun A. Nierz, professor of education, the 
University of Pittsburgh, desires to correct a 
statement made in his article, “Textbooks Me- 
Guffey Didn't Write,” Society, 
April 17. In the sentence, “Its [the “New En- 
gland Primer’s’’] first appearance was in Boston 


SCHOOL AND 


between 1787 and 1790,” the dates should have 


been 1687 and 1689. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

IluagH Russe_u FRASER has resigned from the 
Office of 


U. S. Edueation “in protest of the 


views of the Office of Education regarding the 
Mr. Fraser, as chairman 


” 


teaching of history. 
of the Committee on American History, was 
listed as one of two authors of The New York 
Times test in American history, which was given 
to 7,000 college freshmen, and the publication 
of the findings of which constituted something 
more than a mere “tempest in a teapot.” Ac- 
cording to the Bulletin of the Educational Press 
Association, April 21, Mr. Fraser “is expected 
to get a radio contract, write a book, publish 
a series of articles, and make at least a dozen 
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appearances on the public platform as a result 

of the publicity acquired in this incident.” 
THe Ricut McCor- 

MICK, acting rector, the Catholic University of 


REVEREND PATRICK J. 
America, has been appointed rector by Pope 
Pius XII Most 


Joseph M. Corrigan, whose death, June 9, 1942, 


to sueceed the late Reverend 


was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 20. 


THe REVEREND PHILIP SIDNEY WATTERS, pas- 
tor of the Memorial Methodist Church, White 
Plains (N. Y.), has been elected president, Drew 
Seminary for Young Women (Carmel, N. Y.), 
to sueceed the late Herbert E. Wright, whose 
death was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
April 3. 

WituiAM M. CosBLeIGH, whose appointment as 
acting president, Montana State College (Boze- 
man), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
November 11, 1942, has been named president. 


AARON Brown, registrar, Fort Valley (Ga.) 
State College, was elected, April 22, by the 
Georgia State Board of Regents to succeed J. 
W. Holley as president, Georgia Normal Col- 
lege, Albany. The board re-elected the presi- 
dents of all colleges in the State University 
System with the exception of Mr. Holley, who 
failed of re-election 
porter of former Governor Talmadge in the lat- 


because he “was a sup- 


ter’s ‘purge’ of the University System of various 
educators and former executives,” according to 
a report in the Atlanta Journal, April 23. Mr. 


Holley is to be retired on half salary. 


Houuis L. CASWELL, director, division of in- 
struction, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed director of schools and 
school experimentation in the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln School of the college. An account of 
the merger of the two schools is given else- 


where in this number of the journal. 


AMONG changes on the staff of Yale Univer- 
sity are the following: Norman S. Buck, acting 
master, Branford College, has sueceeded Clar- 
Dr. Mendell, who 
is on leave of absence as a lieutenant commander 


ence W. Mendell as master. 


in the Navy Air Force, retains his status as 
Dunham professor of Latin languages and lit- 
erature. Howard A. Meyerhoff, professor of 
geology and geography, Smith College, has been 
appointed visiting lecturer in political geogras 


- 


# 
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phy, with the rank of professor. The following 
persons have been advanced to associate pro- 
fessorships: Werner Bergmann, Erwin B. Kel 
sey, and George M. Murphy, chemistry; Nelson 
Clarence W. Dunham, 
Kennedy, sociol- 


Dunford, mathematies; 


civil engineering; Raymond 
ogy; Ernest C. Pollard, physics; and Abraham 
White, physiological chemistry. 


DonaLp C. Martin, associate professor of 
physics, Southeastern Louisiana College (Ham- 
mond), was recently appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of physics in charge of classes for the 
Army Air Foree Training Detachment, Mar 
shall College, Huntington, W. Va. 


THE following promotions, effective July 1, 
have been announced by the Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology: from associate professor 
ships to professorships—Douglass V. Brown, 
economies and Frederick H. 
Norton, metallurgy; and John B. Wilbur, civil 
and sanitary engineering; to the rank of as- 
sociate professor—Htrold W. 
Robert R. Shrock, geology; Robert H. 
eron, mathematies; Bernard S. Gould, biology; 
George G. Harvey, Walter MeKay 
and Manfred Rauscher, aeronautical engineer 
ing; Herman P. Meissner, chemical engineer- 
ing; and Ernest N. Gelotte, architecture; to the 
Douglas P. Adams, 


engi- 


social seience; 


Fairbairn and 


Cam- 


physies ; 


rank of assistant professor 
graphics; Joseph Bicknell, 
neering; Paul M. Chalmers and John B. Rae, 


aeronautical 


English and history; Kenneth R. Fox, mechan- 
ical engineering; Thomas R. P. Gibb, Walter 
H. Stockmayer, and John W. Irvine, chemistry ; 
Albert C. Hall, electrical engineering; Irving 
social sc1rence 4 
and Thomas F. Malone, meteorology. Members 
of the staff retiring, July 1, are: Harry W. 


Knickerbocker, economies and 


Gardner, of the department of architecture, and 
George E. Russell, of the department of civil 
and sanitary engineering; Miles 8. Sherrill, of 
the department of chemistry, will retire, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1944. 


ETHEL KE. Livre, assistant professor of hy- 
giene and college physician, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College (Charleston), was ap- 

Ps a ar .- 
pointed, Februgry 27, as general school phy- 
siclan and> teacher of specialized courses in 
physical diagnosis and first aid, State Teachers 
College, Cortland, N. Y. 











Tue following appointments were announced 
by Massachusetts State College (Amherst), 
May 3: Lorne A. MacLean, former school phy- 
sician for the Concord (N. BE.) Union School 
District, senior college physician; Richard E. 
Noon, instructor in physics; Henry 8. Thorn- 
ton and Frederick G. Ruder, instructors in 
physical education; and Kathleen M. Tully, to 


the college news service. 


MINERVA MARTIN, former librarian, Hahnville 
(La.) High School, was recently appointed to 
the staff of Texas Technological College, Lub- 


bock. 


Unper date of April 27, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators announced the 
appointment of the following officers: W. Frank 
Warren, superintendent of schools, Durham (N. 
C.), second vice-president; and John L. Bracken, 
superintendent of schools, Clayton (Mo.), and 
Charles H. Lake, superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland, to the Executive Committee. The 
election of Worth McClure, superintendent of 
schools, Seattle, as president; Homer W. An- 
derson, of the War Savings staff, Treasury De- 
partment, as first vice-president; and Howard 
Pillsbury, superintendent of schools, Schenec- 
tady (N. Y.), to the Executive Committee was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, March 27. 

As a step in planning for advances in post- 
war edueation at Harvard University, James 
B. Conant, president, announced, April 30, the 
appointment of a Committee on the Objectives 
of a General Edueation in a Free Society, the 
personnel of which is as follows: Paul H. 
Buck, dean, Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
chairman; John H. Finley, Jr., associate pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin, vice-chairman; 
Raphael Demos, associate professor of phi- 
losophy; John T. Dunlop, faculty instructor in 
economies; John M. Gaus, Charles Dyer Norton 
professor of regional planning; Leigh Hoadley, 
professor of zoology; Howard Mumford Jones, 
professor of English; Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Kraneis Lee Higginson professor of history; 
Robert Ulich, professor of education; and Ben- 
jamin F. Wright, Jr., associate professor of 
government. 

Ar the 46th annual meeting of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association held recently 
in New York City, the following officers were 
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elected: David D. Lessenberry, professor of 
education, the University of Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent, and Clare Betz, chairman of the depart- 
ment of secretarial studies, Bayside (N. Y.) 
High School, vice-president. Members of the 
Executive Board are Frank J. Dame, super- 
visor of commercial education, public schools, 
Washington (D. C.), and Sanford Fisher, prin 
cipal, Fisher Business School, Boston. James 
R. Meehan, assistant professor of education, 
Hunter College (New York City), was elected 
editor of the Yearbook for 1944; and Clinton 
A. Reed, chief, bureau of business education, 
New York State Education Department, has 
assumed the post of past president and ec- 
officio member of the Executive Board. 


THe American Foundation for Pharmaceuti- 
eal Education announced, April 28, the appoint- 
ment of a board of five persons to administer 
certain funds for scholarships, research fellow- 
ships, and general support of colleges of phar- 
macy, as a step toward interesting “this year’s 
high-school graduates in pharmacy as a career.” 
The members of the board are Guy Stanton 
Ford, secretary, American Historical Associa- 
tion; William Mather Lewis, president Lafay- 
ette College (Easton, Pa.); Gilbert W. Mead, 
president, Washington College (Chestertown, 
Md); Charles J. Lynn, vice-president, Eli Lilly 
Company, Indianapolis; and Edward 8. Rogers, 
chairman, Board of Directors, Sterling Drug, 
Ine., New York City. George V. Doerr, vice- 
president, MeKesson and Robbins, Ine., is presi- 
dent of the newly organized foundation. 


JosEpH U. YarsorouGH, professor of psy- 
chology, Southern Methodist University (Dal- 
las, Tex.), who has returned to the university 
after a two-year leave of absence during which 
he organized and established a program of merit 
selection for employees in the Social Security 
agencies in the state, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Texas Colleges. The 
association was organized in 1916 and, in ad- 
dition to serving as the standardizing agency 
for the colleges of the state, it promotes a co- 
ordinated program of education administration 
in Texas. 


CorNELIUS Krusé, Griffin professor of phi- 
losophy, Wesleyan University, has been ap- 
pointed the “first cultural envoy ever to be sent 
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to Latin America on behalf of the American 
Philosophical Association.” Professor Krusé 
will leave on an extended trip sometime in 
June. At a recent meeting of the association, 
Eliseo Vivas, assistant professor of philosophy, 
University of Wisconsin, announced the forma- 
tion of an Inter-American Philosophical Ex- 
change Center. Francisco Romero, ‘‘outstand- 
ng contemporary philosopher of Argentina,” 
has accepted the chairmanship of the center 
as well as the directorship of the South-Amer- 


ican braneh. 


JACQUELINE ECKERT, a nrember of the depart- 
ment of government, Southern Illinois Normal 
University (Carbondale), has been appointed to 
a post with the division of international law, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


Dae Yoprer, professor of economies and in- 
dustrial relations, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Minnesota, was appointed 
hy President Roosevelt in March to be chief 
of the planning division in the bureau of pro- 
vram planning and review of the WMC. 


MAXWELL Bruce WHITLOCK, co-ordinator of 
the War Training Service, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Marshall College, 
eranted leave of absence to assume the adminis- 
tration of a CAA school for training Army 
Flight instruetors at Danville, Va. 


has been 


EK. C. O. Bearty, director of extension, and 
J. Hal Connor, head of the department of 
English, Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege (De Kalb), have received commissions in 
the armed forces, the former as a lieutenant in 
the coast artillery; the latter, as a captain in 
the Army Signal Corps. 


THE following members of the staff of Wash- 
ington College have been granted leaves of ab- 
sences for service in the armed forces: H. O. 
Werner, associate professor of English; Charles 
M. Snyder, assistant professor of history; and 
Frank Goodwin, assistant professor of social 
science and administration, lieutenants (j.g.), 
Naval Reserve. 


Water M. Scruaas, associate professor of 
zoology, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
has been commissioned a second lieutenant in 


the Army Air Corps. 
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Recent Deaths 

Hector Fezanpif, professor emeritus of me 
chanieal engineering, Stevens Institute of Teeh- 
nology (Hoboken, N. J.), died, April 27, at the 
age of eighty-six years. Fezandié 
had taught at the institute, of which he was the 
oldest alumnus, from 1917 until 1930 when he 


Protessor 


was retired with the title, professor emeritus. 


BERTHA STONEMAN, former president, College 
for Women (Wellington, South Africa), died 
in Capetown, April 30. Dr. Stoneman, 
was born at Chautauqua (N. Y.), had served 


who 


the college from 1896 until her retirement in 
1933. 


Etuwoop B. SpeEAR, former associate 


fessor of chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of 


pro 


Technology, succumbed to a heart attack, May 
1, at the age of sixty-eight vears. Dr. Spear 
held the associate professorship at the institute 
from 1910 to 1920 when he resigned to accept 
a post in the research department of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company. 


MaupbE Louise Carter, dean of women, New 
Jersey State Teachers College (Montelair), sue 
cumbed to a heart attack, May 1, at the age 
of fifty-three years. Mrs. Carter joined the 
staff of the college (1928) as director of social 
activity and was appointed the first dean of 
1933. 


women in 


HAyWwoop JEFFERSON PEARCE, president (since 
1893), Brenau College (Gainesville, Ga.), died, 
May 1, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. 
Pearce was said to have been “the oldest college 
president in point of service in the United 
States.” 


Heprert Epwin Hawkes, dean, Columbia 
College, Columbia University, suecumbed to a 
heart attack, May 4, in his seventy-first year. 
Dean Hawkes had served as assistant professor 
of mathematies (1898-1910), Yale University, 
and as professor of mathematics (since 1910) 
and dean (since 1918), Columbia College. He 
had also served as acting dean of Bard College 


in 1937. 
Other Items of Interest 


The Danish Listening Post, April 1, 
picture of the schools in Denmark—as_ they 


vives a 


“carry on” in spite of undernourished children, 
of Nazi threats and restrictions, of the conver- 
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ion of buildings into barracks, and the intern- 
ment of teachers—that testifies to the invincible 
spirit and morale of a people for whom edu- 
cation has been compulsory since 1814 and who 
have no illiteracy. The story comes through 
C. Hl. W. Hasselriis’s nation-wide broadeast on 
Danish edueation. He stated that, in addition 


to the system of schools from the elementary 
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to the university level, all tuition-free, there are 
“free continuation evening schools, commercial, 
technical, and cultural,” which are attended by 
those who leave school “at the legal age of 
fifteen.” The folk high schools, “the 
very foundation of Danish democracy,” where 


Danish 


13,000 rural youth pursue cultural studies each 
year, are the despair even of the Nazis. 


Shorter Papers... 





HIGH-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS: 
HIGHER STANDARDS OR 


MORE TIME 
In the year 1879, my mother, of sainted 
memory then sixteen years ot age —‘oradu- 


ated” from the eighth grade of a Sioux City 
publie school and, upon further examination 
by some kind of state educational authority, 
received a “Third-class Publie School Teacher’s 
Certificate.” In the autumn of the same year 
she easily obtained a prairie school, at thirty 
dollars a month and was at once challenged by 
17-year-old boys who wanted 


five 16- and 


algebra. She got a copy of Wentworth’s classic 
text, and sailed into it. By staying up every 
night until one or two o’clock, she kept ahead 
of them and dragged them unmercifully through 
every problem in the book within the eight- 
month session. Those were the days of heroie 
pioneer pedagogies. 

Nearly half a century later it was my good 
fortune to meet one of the survivors of that 
class in that ultimate heaven to which all good 
Iowans retire He had fought 


his way through high school and college and had 


Los Angeles. 
served as a high-school principal for thirty 
years. He told me that two other members of 
that had 
them even a_ professor. 
they had never in their later studies been sub- 


class also beeome teachers—one of 


They all agreed that 


ject to a teaching effort of such desperate in- 
that 


tensity, or sueh permanent results, as 
grade-school algebra course. 

A “Preliminary Report” of the “Co-operative 
Committee on Science Teaching” lies before me. 
It is the work of a formidable committee of ten 
well-known authorities, representing four im- 


portant sciences, including mathematics. They 


urge a more thorough formal preparation of 
high-school science teachers, recognizing the 
fact that in most high schools the “science 
teacher” will have to manage the instruction in 
three or four branches. 

In so far as mathematies is concerned, one 
cannot help wondering if the distinguished com- 
mittee is not approaching the problem from an 
ineffective angle. Most high-school mathematics 
teachers know—or have had—far more mathe- 
matics than they ean use in high-school teaching. 
But they are helpless in the face of the fact 
that most Progressive high-school authorities 
either deprecate the teaching of mathematics 
altogether, or try to confine it to a very limited, 
dilettantish holding that all serious 
mathematical study should be deferred to the 


collegiate stage, by which time the student will 


course, 


know whether or not he needs any mathematics 
at all. The most common Progressive attitude 
is to ignore or deny the cultural aspect of 
mathematics—to consider it merely as a techni- 
val aid to certain limited professions—a part of 
that doubtful or forbidden knowledge which, 
Eve was warned, was “evil.” It will not do 
high-school mathematies much good to increase 
the formal requirements for mathematics teach- 
ers. Far more fundamental is the task of con- 
verting high-school authorities to a recognition 
of the cultural, as well as the technical, necessity 
of mathematical training. This would be fol- 
lowed, of course, by the devotion of more eur- 
ricular time to mathematies courses. 

It is a generally recognized reproach of high- 
school education that the average student loses 
about as much tool-subject knowledge during 
the high-school period as he gains in ethics, 
citizenship, social and sartorial technique, ete. 
Under the pressure of war conditions, many col- 
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leves and universities are moving to admit 
“bright” high-school seniors—or even Juniors— 
directly into college-freshman courses, knowing 
that they will have a better chance of succeeding 
in technical subjeets—such as mathematies, 
physies and chemistry—than the technical high- 
school “graduate” who has been demoralized, 
intellectually, by being allowed to forget his 
tool subjects while loafing through the “eul- 
tural’ subjeets of the average senior high-school 
curriculum. 

Time was when the high-school ninth-grade 
program included a thorough review of grade- 
school arithmetic. On this basis, high-school 
algebra was easy, stimulating, and inspiring. 
High-school geometry required more imagina- 
For some it was easy; 
But high-school mathe- 


tion and visualization. 
for others impossible. 
matics courses were taken seriously. There was 
no skimming over of the textbooks, picking out 
only a few easy, “illustrative” problems here 
and there. A “mastery” of simple mathematical 
principles was demanded, or else! 

Any effort to improve the efficiency of high- 
school-mathematies teaching should be aimed at 
the ideals and attitudes of high-school authori- 
ties rather than at the qualifications of high- 
school teachers. No amount of technical equip- 
ment of high-school-mathematies teachers will 
avail to improve high-school-mathematies teach- 
ing as long as high-school authorities regard 
mathematies as unessential, or definitely im- 
moral. 

GLEN WAKEHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


LATIN VERSUS THE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 

STUDENTS come to college with slim voeabu- 
laries in their native tongue. 

Unfortunately it is difficult to bring fully 
home to many self-enthused language instruc- 
tors the total reality of student poverty in this 
regard, affecting not only words for whose ab- 
sence at least a partial excuse could be permit- 
ted, but even those marked as supposedly com- 
mon property. 

Let instructors ask for reactions to “appre- 
hensive,” “alleviate,” “austere,” “eandid,” 
“casual,” “deference,” just to mention a few 
samples wherewith to start experiments. I have 
just been trying in vain to discover a student 
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with a just appreciation of what is meant by 
“a reactionary government.” 

Consider the task of the teacher of Spanish. 
Supposing he could inject a sort of working 
knowledge of the extremely delicate structural 
mechanisms of this language into the minds of 
those who dodged Latin as too hard, and besides 
unnecessary (the latter a far-fetched supposi- 
tion), what ean he do about imparting the neces- 
sary Spanish word-stock? I open the diction- 


ary at random and find that “daily” is “diario,” 


or “cotidiano,” that “damage” is “perjuicio,” 


“estropeo,” “empecimiento,” ‘“menoseabo,” or 
something else just as bad; that “damaged” is 
“malparado,”’ or “deteriorado”; 


“humectacion”’; that 


“averiado,” 
that “dampening” is 
“dash,” in aceord with its various senses, 1s 
“arrojar,” “tirar,” “lanzar,” “estrellar,” “que- 
brar,” “magullar,” “reprimir.” Since our stu- 
dents shy at their own simple English, constantly 
and consistently, what reason is there to expect 
that many of them will come through to any but 
a bitter end in Spanish? The same question can 
be asked regarding the other strictly “Latin” 
languages, and just as pointedly concerning the 
German, which demands from the learner a rea- 
sonable maturity in English-language strength, 
to say the very least. 

Preparedness for the natural sciences explains 
why so many students maintain their interest in 
these, and general unpreparedness for language 
accounts for the smallness of the array of those 
upon whom the modern foreign languages take 
a lasting hold. The first group early experi- 
enced a natural fascination in tinkering with 
things mechanical; but the second group had 
not sufficient means at hand by which to gain 
a comparable attachment in a more ethereal 
sphere. 

Surely in the more or less unadorned pursuit 
of English grammar and composition, and 
rhetoric, and dictionary word studies, if this is 
all, there is no gripping incentive for healthful 
“tinkering” with the all-necessary language in- 
strument. Where can we look then for the con- 
stitution of a propelling urge to completeness in 
language, the most conspicuous of all the mani- 
festations of general intellectual worth in the 
individual? 

That question immediately conjures up Latin 
before the mind’s eye. Here is not only an 
interesting way to English and the other mod- 
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ern languages of our family, but also the short- 
est and most practical way, everything consid 
ered. Automatically and irresistibly it ealls for 
the habit of tinkering with English, just as 
surely as imaginative and co-operative inven- 
tions evoke the steady and inquiring eagerness 
of the capable workers in shops. It gives us 
sense of the directions in which language leads, 
and of the different aspects of knowledge to 
which language contributes. All studies indeed 
are based essentially on words and the logie and 
philosophy of language, and these we have to 
absorb by growing up with our native speech, 
extracting in the process a major part of our 
nourishment from its principal fountainhead. 

There are those who apparently see in the dic. 
tionary a cure-all for word-stock ills. Now the 
dictionary is indeed indispensable. But who ean 
believe that its treasured wisdom ministers to 
the more intimate language needs of the growing 
young man or woman in the same effective man- 
ner as tinkering with machines makes good 
mechanics? We have but to consult our own 
youth. I am persuaded that I owe no over- 
whelming debt to the dictionary for such ability 
as I may have, in the first place to know words, 
and in the second to set them in their proper 
places. I recognize it as a necessary lubricant, 
so to speak, for occasional use, but not as in 
any sense a genuine part of the driving engine 
of language. 

Of the people I know, those who have devel- 
oped good command of English have done so in 
part through direct contact, of course, but 
largely through the medium of studies in Latin 
or Greek, supplemented often by a modern lan- 
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guage or languages. They are in somewhat th 
same strata of language lore as the very men 
who drew up definitions and word histories in 
the dictionary, and are therefore largely inde 
pendent of what may be ealled, for those who 
have not “grown up” with English, the diction 
ary’s tyranny. 

For what is the dictionary but a tyrant to 
those masses of students who are pushed and 
prodded into the constant use of it, under the 
deluding doctrine that it can cure their language 
ills. They do indeed find the words they seek, 
but these, for the linguistically immature, re 
main mentally extraneous. They do not stimu 
late, except temporarily and superficially, such 
searchers’ iiinds, and information of how they 
came to life and present being are outside the 
scope of untrained interest. 

Let the reader look at an article by Geraldine 
P. Dilla, in ScHoon AND Society, February 24, 
1940, “Words, Words, Words,” in order to 
imagine the general status of those who are 
slaves to the dictionary. This splendidly reveal 
ing paper urges recourse to the great book as 
one of the clearest necessities for the college 
youth—and such advice is salutary under the 
dispensation at which we have arrived. But the 
dictionary, with all its wonders of erudition, is 
after all a sort of medicine that must perpetually 
be taken mainly because we are linguistically 
sick, and represents, as far as genuine sustained 
language health is concerned, a last resort and 
a forlorn hope. 

A. M. WITHERS 

CONCORD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

ATHENS, W. VA. 





A POSTHUMOUS TRANSLATION 


Force and Freedom. By Jacos BurRCKHARDT. 
Edited by JAMes HAstinGs NIcHOLS. vi +382 
pp. New York: Pantheon Books. 1948. 


$3.50. 


Jacos BurckHARDT’s fame as a historian is 
secure, and there will be great interest on that 
account in this English translation of his notes 
on history. The introduction by James Hastings 
Nichols is illuminating and in some ways the 


most valuable part of the book since the material 
is a compilation of notes and short pieces, which 
need the guiding comment of the editor. 
Burckhardt had a clear vision of some of the 
evil trends in European affairs and prophesied 
disaster. Some of us might quarrel, however, 
with his deseription of the essential nature of 
the catastrophe that was, in his time, evidently 
on its way. For example, it would be difficult 
for anyone who believes in the capacity of the 
common man to accept Burekhardt’s aristo- 
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cratic position and lay the blame, even in part, 
on the failure of the aristocratic principle. 
There may be reasons for thinking that the great 
historian himself might have seen the possibili- 
ties of a wider base for civilization if he had 
watched the developments that came after his 
death. It is also true that his thinking would 
have been broader in sympathy if he had not 
lived in the narrow provincialism of a Swiss 
capital town. 

One regret as to the work of the translator 
The 


used to mean the artistic, philosophic, and 


should be expressed. word “culture” is 
scholarly phases of civilization, whereas the 
more scientifie use of the word is now so gen- 
erally accepted that one is constantly foreed to 


Reborts... 
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translate Burckhardt’s aphorisms into slightly 
different 
“Culture” now means to most 


terms to avoid misunderstanding. 
readers who are 
capable of appreciating Burckhardt the non 
This 


was a mistake in judgment; otherwise the trans 


biological elements in a social situation. 


lation is flexible and adequate. 

“Foree and Freedom” will probably not in 
crease Burckhardt’s reputation in this country 
but those who have followed his guidance to a 
real understanding of the Renaissance will be 
glad to have in English the footnotes which he 
wrote to his studies of polities and history. 

LyMAN Bryson 

DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 





TEACHERS COLLEGE WINS ITS CASE 
ON THE LINCOLN SCHOOL ISSUE 
On April 22, 1943, the Appellate Division of 

the Supreme Court of the State of New York 

unanimously affirmed the earlier judgment of 

Justice Walter dismissing the ease brought 

against Teachers College, Columbia University, 

by plaintiffs who sought an injunction against 
the Lincoln School 

Horace Mann School, which had been operated 


the merger of and the 
for several years as laboratory schools of the 
Because of the important part in re- 
developments in 

both by 


college. 
American education 
College and by 
Lincoln School, and because this is apparently 
the first time that the functions of laboratory 
and experimental schools have come up for legal 


cent 


played Teachers 


review and definition, Justice Walter’s opinion, 
now confirmed by the final court of appeals, 
has unusual significance. With a few minor 
deletions, it reads as follows: 

Teachers College is an educational corporation, 
chartered in New York for the purpose, simply 
stated, of teaching teachers how to teach. As a 
means of enabling its students to learn to do by 
doing and observing, it long has maintained one 
or more schools for the elementary and secondary 
education of children. One of such schools is the 
Horace Mann Sehool, which it took over as an ex- 
Another is 
the Lincoln School, which was established in 1917. 


isting school nearly fifty years ago. 


In connection with the establishment of Lincoln 


School it received grants of property and money 





from General Education Board, a charitable cor 
poration founded by John D. Rockefeller for the 
promotion of education. It now seeks to merge or 
Mann School 


School, and plaintiffs seek an injunction and a 


unite the Horace and the Lincoln 
declaratory judgment upon the ground that such 
merger or unification would be in violation of the 
terms of such grants. 

In papers written in 1915 and 1916 President 
Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, and Dr. 
Abraham Flexner, of the General Edueation Board, 
expressed ideas concerning education which made 
a profound impression upon educators of the time. 
Those ideas cannot be completely stated in a sen 
tence, but for present purposes it is sufficient to 
say their theme was that the programs then pre 
vailing in elementary and secondary schools had 
become bogged down by classical tradition and 
there was need for changes in curricula and meth 
ods so as to make them more in accord with the 


interests and activities of modern conditions. 


What the changes should be was not definitely 
formulated. Experimentation was recognized as 


essential. General Education Board was willing to 
contribute to the cost of such experimentation, and 
Teachers College was willing to carry on the ex 
periments. They therefore united in establishing 
what they conceived as ‘‘a laboratory for the work 
ing out of an elementary and secondary curriculum, 
shall 


deavor to work up in usable form material adapted 


which eliminate obsolete material and en 


to the needs of modern life,’’ and they called it 
1917. 


After several years in leased premises, land was 


Lineoln School. That was in 


bought and buildings were erected, and General 
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that land and those 
The conveyance was 


simple title. It 


Bo ird 


buildings to Teachers College. 


Education conveyed 


by absolute deed vesting a fee 


was made, however, upon the understanding, later 
exp! ed in a formal agreement, that Teachers Col- 
lege agreed to hold and use such land and buildings 


‘for the use and benefit and for the purposes of 


aid Lincoln School of Teachers College during the 
existence of said school,’’ and if the school ceased 


to exist, or in the case of failure to use the property 


for the use and benefit thereof, to convey the prop- 
erty back to General Edueation Board or its sue- 
cessors or assigns, ‘upon a written request by it 


That was in 1922. 


In addition to thus supplying land and buildings, 


or them so to dao.’’ 


General Education Board annually supplied funds 
with which to meet the expenses of operation, or at 
least such part of such expenses as exceeded the 
income from tuition fees. That continued from 
1917 to 1925. 

The General Education Board then granted to 
Teachers College $500,000 in 1926, $500,000 in 
1927 and $2,000,000 in 1928. The instruments of 


grant quote the statement of October 13, 1925, 
above mentioned. They are expressed as grants to 


Teachers College ‘*the 


Lineoln 


for endowment, income to 
The School of 


in order to insure the permanence 


be used for the support of 
Teachers College 
of experimental work in the field of elementary and 
secondary education, in general accord with the 
program and purposes set forth in a letter of Dean 
Russell dated April 30, 1925, and the 
1925.7" 
follow- 
is the inten- 


James E. 
formal letter of application of October 13, 
The 


ing: 


instruments of grant also contain the 
‘“The Board understands that it 
tion of the College in requesting a contribution for 
endowment of The Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege, as it is also the condition of the pledge, that 
the College will conduet The Lineoln Sehool in gen- 
eral conformity with the present policy and with 
the spirit of the said letter of Dean Russell, dated 
April 30, 1925, and of the said letter of application 
dated October 13, 1925, but 


tained shall be interpreted as restraining the col- 


nothing herein con- 


lege, 


after full consideration, from changing plans 
and methods or from undertaking added types of 
education experimentation or the investigations 
essential thereto, as in later years may seem wise 
to the Trustees.’’ . 

In 1934 General Education Board, apparently 
without any request from Teachers College, adopted 
a ‘*statement of policy’’ apparently applicable to 
all the various appropriations of endowment funds 
the board prior to April 14, 1932, the 
incomes of which were specified as to purpose. It 


stated 


made by 


was therein to be the desire of the board 
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that the gift ‘‘shall always be regarded as avail 
able for use in the broadest way so as best to pro 
mote the general purpose for which it is made.’’ 
In specification of that general desire it was further 
stated that if, in the judgment of those then r 
sponsible for the use of the gift, the general pur 
pose for which it was made can thereby be better 
served, the gift may be transferred to another in 
stitution, and after ten years after the date of th 
gift the income may be used in whole or in part 
for some specific purpose other than that for which 
the gift was originally made, ‘‘such specific pur 
pose to be as closely akin to the original purpose as 
may be found practicable at the time.’’ In 1937 
General Education Board made another statement 
of policy which, among other things, reiterates its 
statement of 1934, with the exception that the 
phrase last quoted from the 1934 statement is made 
to read: ‘‘such specific purpose or purposes to be 
as reasonably related to the original specific pur 
pose as may be found practicable at the time, hav- 
ing regard to intervening changing conditions. ’’ 
On November 4, 1940, the trustees of Teachers 
College decided to combine the activities of the 
Horace Mann School and the Lincoln School into 
a single school, to be called the Horace Mann 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, and to use 
therefor the available plants formerly 
the that 
has given rise to this suit. 


occupied by 


two schools. It is determination which 

It is clear that all the grants here in question 
were made to Teachers College, and to it alone. 
The property granted unquestionably was thereby 
devoted to charitable purposes because it was 
granted to a corporation the charter purposes of 
which are charitable, but no trust, in the technical 
that 


vested in Teachers College and in it alone. 


created. ... Title is 
Never 
theless the money grants with which we are here 


sense of word, was 


concerned were made for a purpose expressed 
therein, and, at least in the absence of consent by 
the donor that the money may be used for a dif- 
ferent purpose, compliance with the purpose so 
expressed in the grants can be enforced... . 

The first question to be considered, therefore, is 
whether or not what Teachers College proposes to 
do is a deviation from the purpose expressed in the 
grants, and that involves a determination of what 
purpose is therein expressed. 

Plaintiffs argue that that purpose is the support 
and maintenance of Lincoln School, but when we 
inquire what Lincoln School is we are at once 
confronted with the fact that there is no entity of 
that name, nothing which owns property, employs 
teachers, receives tuition fees or imparts instruction 


through its own agents. To the students who once 
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did or now do attend classes in the building at No. 


125 West One Hundred and Twenty-third street, 


{ 
and to the parents of such students, I have no 

ibt that Lincoln School is something very definite 
nd tangible, and I strongly suspect that this law 
suit is inspired by that affectionate regard for the 
Ince where one received one’s education which 
Webster so movingly expressed upon the argument 

the Dartmouth College case when he said, ‘‘It 
is a small college, and yet there are those who love 
62 re ina legal sense, Lincoln School, unlike 
dartmouth College, has neither charter nor prop- 
erty, and is not even an invisible or intangible 


being, and has no existence even in contemplation 


of law. From all the evidence I ean find it to be 
nothing more than convenient nomenclature for an 
activity by which Teachers College attempts to put 
into execution the necessarily elastic ideas which 
General Education Board had in mind in making 
the grants. That view is impelled, not only by the 
language of the grants and the circumstances under 
which they were made, but, also, by the considera- 
tion that, if something more than a committal of 
the ideas to the discretion of Teachers College had 
been intended, the grants would have been made, 
not to Teachers College, but to a separate entity 
created for the purpose of receiving the grants. 
[he purpose expressed in the grants thus is theexe- 
cution of the ideas which General Education Board 
had in mind in making them. 

What, then, are the ideas which General Eduea- 
tion Board had in mind in making the grants? 
Certain it is that that board was not interested, 
primarily if at all, in establishing just another pri- 
vate school in which a few hundred children who 
could afford some tuition could receive education at 
a price less than the cost of giving it. It was inter- 
ested in furthering the cause of elementary and 
secondary education in general. The words of the 
grants which illuminate their purpose and intent 
thus are, not the words ‘‘the support of The Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College,’’ but the words 
‘*in order to insure the permanence of experimental 
work in the field of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation.’? The content and connotation of those 
words find illustration, but not limitation, in the 
formal application of October 13, 1925, the letter 
of Dean Russell of April 30, 1925, and the papers of 
President Eliot and Dr. Flexner. Immediate but 
unformulated changes in existing courses of study 
and methods of teaching were recognized as neces- 
sary, and the running of a school was recognized 
as an appropriate method of finding out what the 
changes should be; but men who had lived to see 
long-used material and methods become obsolete, 
and to realize the necessity for permanent experi- 
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mentation with new material and new methods, 
certainly never intended to cast into unbreakable 
form the pattern which the experimentation should 
follow. Experimentation was their purpose; Lin 
coln School, as known to its students past and pres 
ent, was a mere incident or means. It would in 
deed be a paradox if men embarking upon a course 
of experimentation in methods and materials for 
education had prevented experimentation in the 
methods and materials by which the course of ex- 
perimentation was to be carried on. I cannot at- 
tribute such a paradox to either the donor or the 
donee of these grants. The purpose thus being 
‘*permanence of experimental work in the field of 
elementary and secondary education,’’ the next 
question is whether or not such work will go on 
under the merger of the Horace Mann and Lineoln 
Schools provided for in the resolution which the 
trustees of Teachers College have adopted. The 
trustees, by their resolution, solemnly assert that it 
will, and there is an abundance of evidence that 
they acted, not arbitrarily or hastily, but after full 
and complete investigation and after giving heed 
to elaborate reports and arguments pressed upon 
them by persons opposed to as well as by persons in 
favor of the act they finally took. Such action by 
men who give time and energy to the task of di- 
recting the affairs of a charitable corporation bears 
no resemblance to acts of a private trustee in deal 
ing with himself personally with respect to funds of 
his trust. By all standards by which evidence is 
weighed the resolution in this case affords a strong 
presumption in favor of its own declarations. 
Nevertheless, I here lay any such presumption aside. 
The evidence wholly extrinsic to the resolution con 
vinces me that, to state it at its lowest, experi 
mental work in the field of elementary and see 
ondary education will not be halted, nor its vigor 
or pace lessened by the adoption of the plan which 
the trustees have voted to adopt. 

The contention to the contrary has_ revolved, 
largely if not wholly, around the assertion that 
Lincoln School is and always has been ‘‘an ex 
perimental school,’’ whereas Horace Mann School 
is and always has been ‘‘a demonstration school.’’ 
To understand those terms it is necessary to bear 
in mind that they are used, not in respect of the 
relation of the schools to the pupils therein, but as 
expressive of the relation which the schools bear 
to Teachers College itself. Both schools are sup 
posed to function (and the only justification for 
their operation by Teachers College is the supposi- 
tion that they do function) as means by which 
Teachers College trains its own students—the per- 
sons who come to it to learn how to go out and 


teach elementary and secondary grades in other 
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children are taught therein is sub- 


(an incident of the function 


Chat 


stantially a byproduct 


1 
schools. 


of training students of Teachers College) save for 
the qualification that children must be well taught 
therein because the students of Teachers College 
are not well trained in teaching unless they learn 
how children are well taught. Lincoln School is 
said to aid in training students of Teachers College 
by affording to them and to the faculty of Teachers 
College an opportunity for the practical testing 
out of new ideas in curricula and methods, and it is 


not denied that it does so. Horace Mann School is 
said to do the distinct and different thing of aid- 
ing and training students of Teachers College by 
enabling such students to observe and practice the 
technique of using courses and methods which have 
been tested out and found to be worthy of adop- 
tion; and while there is an abundance of evidence 
that that repeatedly has been declared to be pre- 
cisely what Horace Mann School has been doing for 
many years, it is strenuously denied that that has 
method or work or 
function. find that, despite 


the repeated references to Horace Mann School as 


been or is or is to be its sole 


Upon this point I 
‘*a demonstration school,’’ it also has been testing 
out new ideas in curricula and methods, or, in other 
words, has been engaged in ‘‘experimental work in 
the field of educa- 
tion.’’ ; 

Plaintiffs argue that the action of the trustees 


elementary and _ secondary 


in deciding upon the merger was dictated by finan- 
cial They 
point to the fact that for some years the Horace 
Mann School has not carried itself, t.e., the income 
from tuition fees paid by the students therein has 


rather than educational considerations. 


not equalled the cost of running the school, and 
that Teachers College itself likewise is running at 
a loss and gradually accumulating large deficits, 
i.e., the its funds other than the 
endowment received from General Edueation Board 


income from all 
equal what Teachers College annually is 


gen- 
Upon that basis plain- 


does not 
spending upon what are referred to as its ‘‘ 
eral’’ charitable purposes. 
tiffs urge that what is now proposed is a diversion 
of the of that 
granted, the conclusion does not follow. 


Premises 
The fal- 
lacy lies in the assumption that the grants were 
School. 


income endowment. 


to ‘‘operate’’ or to ‘‘earry on’’ Lineoln 
That, as I already have held, is not the purpose 
stated Still trustees 


find that the decrease in tuition fees resulting from 


in the grants. further, the 
the decrease in the number of pupils in both Horace 
Mann School and Lincoln School in recent years, 
together with the decrease in income from securities 
which has also taken place in recent years, has 
brought about a situation in which the total income 
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of Teachers College is now so largely consumed it 
the actual running of the schools that little or not} 
ing is left for experimental work which they recog 
nize as desirable. To the extent, therefore, that 
financial considerations have guided the trustees, 
it appears that they have been guided in the direc 
tion of preserving and furthering the work of ex 
perimentation. 

Another contention urged by plaintiffs is that 
there heretofore has been an unlawful diversion of 
income because a part thereof has been used in re 
Lincoln 


and ‘outside’’ of 


That again is but a reiteration of the idea 


search 
School. 
that the grants were granted to and for Lincoln 


experiments 


School, whereas I have held that the grants were 
and are for ‘‘experimental work in the field of ele 
mentary and secondary education’’ with Lincoln 
School as a mere name for one particular method 
of carrying on such experimental work. . . 

In so far as the complaint seeks an injunction 
against carrying out the resolution of November 
4, 1940, it is dismissed. .. . 


AN ARMY VENTURE INTO ADULT 
EDUCATION! 

Every one working in adult education, either 
as q teacher or as a participating student, will 
be interested in the adult educational program 
for civilians recently developed by the War De- 
partment. For some months past, the Command 
and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, 
in addition 





Kansas, has been quietly engaged 
to its regular instruction of staff and services-of- 
supply officers—in giving what is known as the 
Army Orientation Course for non-military per 
These civilians are chiefly industrialists, 
business men, and professional leaders more or 
less directly concerned either with the produe- 
tion of war goods or with the matter of the 
day-by-day relations of the publie with the mili- 


sons. 


tary. 

The first of these courses, of an experimental 
nature, was given in the autumn of 1941 to 
about 13 civilians selected by the War Depart- 
ment. During the past six months, two addi- 
tional courses of four weeks each have been 
given, one in the fall of 1942, one during the 
month of January, 1943. Two, or possibly 
three, more are planned for the remainder otf 
this year. 

1 Report on the Army Orientation Courses given 


at the Command and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans, 
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The purpose of this course is not to develop a 
rroup of publie speakers who will barnstorm or 
broadeast or otherwise try to reach large sec- 
Rather it is, first, 


to inform selected industrial, business, and pro- 


tions of the general public. 


fessional persons about our military organiza- 
tion, to help them the better to contribute to the 

ar effort, and, secondly, to give them informa- 
tion Which they may pass on to their colleagues 
and associates. More specifically, the aims are 
to provide facts in considerable detail and in 
organized form (1) as to the magnitude of the 
war job ahead of us, (2) as to the tremendous 
complexity of a global war, (3) as to the need 
to toughen up, both in military and civilian life 
if we are to win, and (4) as to the long and 
hard road ahead to victory. 

The members of these classes are chosen by 
the War Department, first, with respect to voea- 
tion: industry, business, banking, profession, 
ete.; and, second, with regard to representation 
of various sections of the country. The oceupa- 

the 
is interesting: 88 


tional distribution of second and_ third 


roups who attended came 


from manufacturing and merchandising; 16 
were bankers; 20 represented publishing, news- 
paper, and advertising fields; nine eame from 
various telephone companies, and a like number 
from edueational and welfare agencies; four 
were from the ministry, two from organized 
labor, and 12 from various non-military Federal 
agencies in Washington. The rest were scat- 
tered among law, air transportation, architee- 
ture, insurance, railroading, and the motion- 
picture industry. These adult students lived in 
quarters furnished by the Army, and while they 
were not in uniform or under military discipline, 
they got a definite “feel” for Army life. 

The content of the course has to do chiefly 
with the following matters: (1) the basie organi- 
zation of the arms and services of our Army, 
with elementary lessons in tacties; (2) details 
as to how an army is selected and trained; (3) 
extensive information about the problems of 
supply—from farm and factory to the troops 
at the front; and (4) how matériel and man- 
power are used in actual combat. In diseussing 
these matters attention is given to the complex- 
ity of military organization, to difficulties of 
procurement, to the importance of new inven- 
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tions, to the place of psychological warfare, and 


to the significance of individual and group 


morale for both soldiers and civilians. In addi 
tion to all this, the elass was provided with 
weekly reports of the actual military situation 


in the various theaters of war. 


The lectures and demonstrations began at 
S A.M. and ran through the day till around 5 


P.M., With an hour and a half for the midday 
meal and relaxation. Many of the lectures were 
identical with those given the Army officers who 
were attending the general-staff or the services 
Other lectures 


cially designed for the civilian class. 


of-supply courses. were espe 
There was 
a good deal of outside reading of Army manuals 
There 


were no required papers or examinations and 


and various mimeographed materials. 
no grading system. But various map and sup- 
ply exercises were undertaken with a view to 
indicating to the civilians how the Army courses 
deal with particular topies, such as map ma- 
neuvers and problems of supply and trans 
portation. 

While the various instructors differed as to 
talent and their mode of presentation, on the 
whole, the teaching was excellent. Directors and 
teachers handling adult classes could learn a 
great deal from these military men, most of 
whom have had no formal instruction in peda 
gogical method. An enormous body of facts was 
presented in a short time-span, and judging by 
the reactions of the members of the class, the 
material was put over with great suecess. There 
was ample use of pictures, charts, stereopticon 
slides, and motion pictures. As a demonstration 
of the speed-up in teaching and learning, the 
whole program of the Command and General 
Staff School should be studied by other groups 
now concerned with the rapid and _ effective 
teaching of adults. 

This venture in adult education is already con- 
tributing to a better understanding of the tre 
mendous problems that our armed forces must 
face in order to achieve victory. Such under- 
standing is of vital importance since, in ordinary 
times of peace, democracies have a way of ignor- 
ing and neglecting their military institutions 
and personnel. Not only during periods of 
there little or no 
civilians and the military, but the military are 


peace is contact between 


often subjected to considerable abuse by other- 
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well-meaning people. These Army orien- 


tution courses should help build a proper bridge 
between our armed forces and the larger publie 
outside. In our fight against the Axis we still 
wish to preserve our democracy. And among?’ 


many other means of doing so is to keep open 
the free flow of discussion and information be- 
tween those charged with military duties and the 
citizens whose freedoms and whose ecivie obliga- 
tions the former must at all times defend. 
KIMBALL YOUNG 
QUEENS COLLEGE, 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 
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A readable presentation, in non-technical language, 
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knowledge of the common handicaps to successful 
and happy living, but offers suggestions for the 
correction of these handicaps. 
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Collective Insurance 


College staff is insured as a group, 
economically and without medical 
examination, but each individual has 
a separate policy. 


Designed especially to coordinate 
with college retirement plans. 


Developed for colleges by “The Col- 
lege World’s Insurance Company.” 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 





























